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Editorial 


S T. JOSEPH has often been called the most hidden of the saints 

and there is good reason for the statement. Nothing has come 
down to us of the early part of his life, nor do we know the time 
of his death. He was a descendant, it is true, of the royal line of 
David, but this family no longer enjoyed any prestige at the time 
of Joseph’s birth. The greater part of his life was passed in the 
little hill town of Nazareth, held to be of such little importance 
that people shrugged their shoulders as to whether any good could 
originate there. He held no public office; he was merely known 
as a Carpenter, an occupation in which fame had never before 
come to anyone. 

Despite the obscurity of his life, however—or rather because of 
it—St. Joseph has been held up by the Church as a model for the 
laboring classes. Himself a workingman, supporting a wife and 
child by the sweat of his brow, living a life of conformity to God’s 
will and striving by doing all things well daily to advance in hol- 
iness, he is an ideal exemplar for the millions in our day who, 
like him, must eke out a livelihood for themselves and their fam- 
ilies by the labor of their hands. 

But St. Joseph’s life was not merely a hidden life. It was a deep- 
ly interior, contemplative life. He soared to the very heights of 
contemplation, for his was the unique privilege of living in the 
physical presence of Jesus and Mary. Joseph was by no means a 
pure contemplative, however. He lived in continual, active rela- 
tionship with his fellow men; above all with the members of the 
holy family of which he was the head, guardian, and support. He 
came in frequent contact, likewise, with his fellow townsmen 
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among whom he plied his trade, and each year journeyed to Jer- 
usalem, in accordance with the Jewish law, to celebrate the Pass- 
over. 

The external life of St. Joseph was always properly motivated. 
His every action was inspired by his love for Jesus and Mary and 
for his fellow men. He thus continually exemplified the basic 
principle of Christian perfection that exterior activity must pro- 
ceed from the abundance of the interior spirit, that it must be the 
overflow of one’s love for God and man. His external life was 
equally well-ordered in its execution. In performing his daily 
tasks, in undertaking his journeys, he was careful not to become 
so preoccupied with external affairs that his interior life suffered. 
Rather his inner life was enriched by means of the hardships, suf- 
ferings, and inconveniences which accompanied his external oc- 
cupations and journeys. St. Joseph, then, is not only an ideal 
patron for the workingman. He is a model par excellence for all 
contemplative souls, lay or religious, who must engage in the 
active life and are faced with the difficult problem of effecting in 
their lives the proper balance between action and contemplation. 


JOHN J. McDOoNnALp, O.P. 


Martin de Porres 


Father Hughes, former Dominican Provincial, 
former Director of St. Jude Shrine, Chicago, 
and now a New Orleans pastor, 

has done much to publicize Blessed Martin. 


Edward L. Hughes, O.P. 


ANONIZATION is not a rare event in the annals of the 

Catholic Church. The canonization of a Negro, however, will 

be an event unique in modern Catholic history. And the canon- 

ization of an American Negro will mark the first glorification of 

a member of that race from the New World secured through the 
primacy of holiness. 

There stands before the world a Negro candidate for the su- 
preme exaltation of sainthood. This Negro rises to offer a most 
emphatic confirmation of the great truth that Christ died for all 
men; that before the Lord there is no distinction of rank, race, 
color, or sex; that the Catholic Church is fundamentally and un- 
equivocally interracial and universal in character. 

This Negro is Blessed Martin de Porres, humble, saintly lay 
brother of the Dominican Order. Interest in his canonization is 
one of the remarkable religious phenomena of our day. Already 
Blessed Martin has scored a tremendous victory, trumpeted down 
the barriers and prejudices of three hundred years, and won to 
himself thousands of devoted clients, mostly from the white race. 

In 1837 Pope Gregory XVI declared Brother Martin de Porres 
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a Blessed of the Church. In 1926 pleas were renewed by the high- 
est authorities of church and state in his native land that he be 
named St. Martin de Porres. Joined to these now is a chorus of 
approval that resounds throughout the length and breadth of 
North America, and has attracted attention and support in the 
distant corners of the earth. 

Twenty-five years ago there were few who had even heard the 
name of Martin de Porres. Since then, however, this man has be- 
come the religious hero of the prayers and hopes of countless 
thousands, the glorious symbol of man’s triumph over self and 
the deceits of life. 

Prelates, priests, and religious, along with men, women, and 
children of different ranks and races, are engaged by the thousands 
in an unceasing crusade of prayer that soon God, in His goodness 
and mercy, will perform the two miracles needed for sainthood. 


FRoM BIRTH, REJECTED 


Martin de Porres was born on December 9, 1579, the natural 
son of Don Juan de Porres, a Spanish knight and soldier of for- 
tune, and a colored woman, Ana Velasquez, a native of Panama. 
After the birth of a second child, a girl named Jane, Don Juan de 
Porres deserted a disillusioned Ana and her hapless children. 
Those were days of bitter ruthlessness. The lust for gold brutally 
abrogated all sacred human rights. Martin, the victim of parental 
resentment, stigmatized by color and birth, was reared amidst a 
destitute and oppressed people. Although scourged in body and 
spirit, the boy never succumbed to cynicism. Sheer goodness of 
character, sturdiness of soul, an unusually amiable disposition, an 
extraordinary compassion for the suffering and unfortunate sin- 
gled him out in childhood, as later his life as a Dominican reli- 
gious would exalt him above the populace of Lima. 

Martin’s renown for ability and goodness moved his hitherto 
distant father to provide the boy with two years’ schooling. Then, 
at the age of twelve, he was apprenticed to a barber-surgeon from 
whom he learned the art and science of medicine as it was then 
known and practiced. An intelligent, industrious apprentice, he 
learned his profession well, seeing in it immeasurably more than 
a livelihood: to him it was a wonderful ally of grace and salva- 
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tion. Stirred by the noblest motives, Martin dedicated himself to 
the service of the sick poor and the numberless derelicts of all 
ranks, races, and colors. 

The tragedy of an unhappy childhood did not crush his spirit; 
nor did the galling experiences of youth create a malevolent atti- 
tude towards men and life. He grew in greatness as in age; he 
developed in wisdom to the advantage of all privileged to be 
served by him; he won recognition and acclaim because of an 
ability and skill and service that did not count the cost of effort, 
a service that sought no remuneration other than the interior 
satisfaction of a deed well done for the afflicted of body and spirit. 

Martin was deeply religious. His life to the age of fifteen had 
been one of prayer, humility, and charity by which he sought to 
protect and enrich his interior life. 

At fifteen he sought enrollment in the Dominican Order. Pre- 
senting himself at the Holy Rosary convent of his native Lima, 
Peru, he was accepted as a tertiary of St. Dominic because in his 
humility he was unwilling to aspire to a higher station in religion. 
Nine years later, and then by the command of his superiors, he 
became a member of the first order as a laybrother. From his en- 
trance into the Dominican religious life until his death on No- 
vember 3, 1639, he was a devoted member of the Order of Preach- 
ers. His activities and charitable services—the possibilities of 
which were immeasurably increased by his Dominican affiliation 
—reached to every level of the people of Lima and to every form 
of human distress. No one, no thing was too lowly for his merciful 
ministrations. 


LESSON IN PRACTICAL CHARITY 


The forty-five years of Brother Martin’s life as a religious com- 
prise one of the most engaging and at the same time most remark- 
able records of practical Christianity. In the presence of this like- 
able, humanly understandable personality, we are in the presence 
of the incomprehensible efficacy of God’s grace. Brother Martin’s 
life is as clear an exposition of the sweetness, the beauty, and the 
power of the grace of God as will be found in all Church history. 

Holiness magnetized this Negro youth, who chose St. Dominic 
Guzman for his guide in the attainment of his sublime ideal. This 
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humble Negro, brother of Thomas Aquinas and Catherine of 
Siena, has been hailed by a Dominican master general as ‘“‘one of 
the greatest sons of the Order.’ Holiness of life is the simple 
explanation of his wonderful career, of the irresistible attraction 
he has for us of today. The principles of spirituality were em- 
ployed with such prudence and consistency that he exemplified 
the Christian virtues in a heroic degree. His prayers, his penances, 
his scourgings were the sources of the light and strength of his life 
that challenge not only admiration but emulation. 

God’s approbation was upon Brother Martin and his works. 
Miracles were commonplace in his life. Yet his advance in the 
mysteries of God did not make him lose touch with humanity. 
He went about doing good among the sick, the poor, the afflicted, 
ministering to them, working miracles for them, hailed as the 
father of the poor. His superiors sensed his providential mission 
of social service and gave him a free hand. His days were crowded 
nursing the sick. He converted the priory into a clinic and field 
hospital, and secured and distributed funds and the necessities of 
life, feeding daily on the average of 165 persons, dispensing week- 
ly two thousand dollars in alms. The spiritually bankrupt as well 
were consoled and restored by him. 

“America’s Apostle of Charity,” as the celebrated Cardinal 
Herbert Vaughan called him, was the sole relief agent of impover- 
ished families; he was the true social welfare friend of outcast 
women and homeless men; he was the protector and provider of 
abandoned babies and deserted children, for whom he built an 
orphanage and school—the first, perhaps, in this western world— 
which for generations rendered tribute to the memory of their 
sainted founder. 

To criminals, as to poverty-stricken priests and religious, did 
he give comfort and aid. And three hundred years ago, he inau- 
gurated a social security program, suited to the time, in reforestra- 
tion and the cultivation of the soil. 

Recognizing not only Martin’s holiness but also his wisdom be- 
yond this world, the prelates and civil rulers of Peru did not 
hesitate to call upon him for counsel. 

Martin the laybrother knew the theology of labor as well as 
that of love. The broom with which he is often pictured is the 
symbol of industry, constant and tireless in the discharge of daily 
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duties. Over and above the time required for conventual obliga- 
tions, over and above the hours given to prayer and the works of 
penance, Brother Martin found, it seemed, limitless time to help, 
to comfort and console, to feed and clothe, to advise and enlight- 
en, to heal bruised bodies and broken spirits of all kinds and types 
of men, women, and children. With a warmth and selflessness that 
could have been imparted only by a great and pure love of God, 
Martin was the simple instrument of the mercy, the justice, and 
the charity of God. 

This wonder-worker of Lima foretold the future; without the 
background of ecclesiastical training he discoursed on difficult 
theological questions with eminent theologians; he passed through 
walls and closed doors; as a radio voice is today carried across 
America, so did God in those days permit Martin, though he never 
left Lima, to minister to bodies and souls of men in Africa, China, 
Japan, and Mexico. Should there be question about the seal of 
God upon this man and his works, I mention only that twenty-five 
years after his death and burial his body was found to be incor- 
rupt and lifelike. 

Study the life of Brother Martin and you will find a man who 
knew men, who understood common humanity and its trials and 
problems; you will meet a man who in his march to greatness 
never passed beyond sympathetic understanding and compassion- 
ate service. 

A deserted child, he became the one true friend of all children. 
A boy of bitter experiences, he could be kind not only to men but 
to animals, and win renown as did Francis of Assisi because of his 
strange power over them. The natural son of a Spanish conquista- 
dor and a colored woman, he would achieve imperishable renown 
in his native city and throughout South America; he would gain 
solemn recognition from the very Vicar of Christ as a Blessed of 
the Church. Then, one hundred years later he would rise again 
as a candidate for canonization, attracting the enthusiastic support 
of countless thousands of North Americans who would bring his 
cause to the notice of the entire world. 


A SAINT For Our TIME 


The honors Blessed Martin has won in the past were attained 
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through the exercise of his mission of mercy and charity. The 
honor sought for him today must be acquired in the same way. 
We know that he is working for God and souls in our country; 
of this we have incontrovertible evidence. The apostolate that 
challenges Blessed Martin in the United States today is one that, 
to our mind, surpasses the demands made upon him in the proud 
and heartless Lima of yesterday. America needs the lessons of 
humility and charity. Catholics need to have impressed upon them 
not the theory but the reality of the catholicity of the Catholic 
Church. 

Martin de Porres as a candidate for canonization is a clear proof 
of the supremacy of sanctity over every race and color; sanctity 
is not the prerogative of any race or nation. ‘In one spirit,’’ wrote 
Paul to the Corinthians, ‘were we all baptized into one body”; 
and to the Romans, “There is no distinction, the same Lord is 
over all.” 

The cause of Brother Martin de Porres, Negro American 
Dominican laybrother, is one of the great spiritual crusades of this 
decade. Its success depends upon the prayers of men and women 
who believe in God and who, because of their belief, hold the 
brotherhood of man sacred and inviolate. Soon may we witness 
that transcendent triumph of grace and prayer—the canoniza- 
tion of Brother Martin, Negro, who gave his life to his fellows, 
but his heart to God. 
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Mortification, 
Penance, and Love 


Assigned to St. Francis of Assisi Church, 
Buffalo, New York, Father Riga appears 
for the first time in Cross AND CROWN. 


Peter Riga 


ee no Christian practice is more widely misunderstood 

in the Church today than that of penance and mortification. 
The faithful hear so much about dispensations, even from the 
traditional Lenten fasts, sometimes given to entire countries, that 
they sometimes wonder whether the whole concept of Christian 
fasting and penance is not somehow outdated and even, for a 
great number of the lukewarm and tepid, senseless. Even good 
Catholics tend to lose sight of the true and permanent values of 
voluntary mortification and fasts. The subject, therefore, deserves 
serious consideration on the part of all those whose duty it is to 
form and direct the consciences of the faithful. 

What should be the attitude of modern Catholics toward these 
traditional means of sanctification? We know that we find traces 
of these spiritual means in Scripture and in Tradition, but are 
these means of perennial value? Is it true that the asceticism of 
modern man no longer leaves room for traditional concepts of the 
Christian fast and voluntry mortification as understood in the 
past? Above all, what is the profound nature and meaning of fast, 
abstinence, and mortification? 
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In the following pages I should like to present a few thoughts 
for reflection on these points, emphasizing especially the profound 
Christian signification of fast and mortification. It is only through 
a proper Christian understanding of these values that we can get 
our modern Catholics to practice them with joy and, above all, 
with love and acceptance. 

It is not uncommon to hear as a customary explanation of the 
many laws of fast and abstinence that they assist in the strengthen- 
ing of the will against future temptation and sin. For this school 
of thought the essential note is the strengthening of will power 
for spiritual combat with weakened human nature. Still another 
school of thought insists on the idea of reparation both for per- 
sonal sin and for the sins of others. 

As we shall see later, both of these reasons are good and quite 
legitimate. The second is especially true in dealing with our sub- 
ject. Yet, as we shall also see, they are not enough; they are not of 
themselves sufficient to bring out all the traditional Christian rich- 
es included in the practice of penance and mortification. We must 
penetrate the concepts of penance and mortification more deeply 
in order to unfold all their profoundly traditional and Christian 
signification. 

Strange as it may seem, the sacrament of baptism is at the very 
root of the “why” and “wherefore” of Christian penance and mor- 
tification. We shall first see the connotations of the paschal mean- 
ing of this sacrament which is our incorporation into Christ. Then 
we shall develop two of the profoundest meanings of penance 
taken directly from Scripture and Tradition. By this method we 
hope to throw more light on the great dignity of Christian penance 
and mortification. 


BAPTISM 


Many recent publications on baptism have emphasized all its 
traditional riches and Christian connotations in the lives of all the 
faithful. Relying on a more profound study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures—especially in the epistles of St. Paul—as well as of the 
Fathers of the Church, baptism has once again taken on all its 
rich traditional meaning. 

Baptism is the sacrament of the incorporation of the Christian 
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into Christ. By its saving waters, it works mysteriously in the soul 
of the new Christian the paschal mystery of Christ Himself. It is 
at one and the same time a death to sin and a life in Christ. 

St. Paul described this action of both death and life in our souls 
when he said in his Epistle to the Romans: “Do you not know 
that all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were bap- 
tized into His death? We were buried, therefore, with Him by bap- 
tism into death so that as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, we too might walk with Him in newness of 
life” (I Rom. 6:3-5). 

There is no better commentary on the words of St. Paul than 
that which was given them by the early Church herself. 

In the early church adult baptism was common and the sig- 
nification of baptism was thereby excellently illustrated. The neo- 
phyte (“naked and unashamed,” says St. Cyril of Jerusalem) 
stripped of his former clothes as a sign that he had put away for- 
ever the ways of the world appeared before the bishop. After re- 
nouncing Satan and his works forever, he descended into the large 
pool with the bishop. There the bishop submerged his whole body 
under the water and in the next moment raised him up again, 
baptizing him “in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.” The signification was tremendous. Just as when 
a man is submerged, he dies of drowning and when pulled up, he 
is saved from death—so does baptism work spiritually in the soul 
of the Christian. Just as his soul was really dead to God's life be- 
cause of original and actual sin, so now Christ’s life descends up- 
on him by the power of the Holy Spirit. It gives him, as St. Paul 
says, life in Christ Jesus. The Christian now belongs entirely to 
Christ, living His very life after undergoing mystically and spirit- 
ually—but really—His very death. ‘“‘Now I live, not I, but Christ 
lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 

But even in the soul of the Christian—with Christ’s life—there 
is a split; there is a struggle. On the one hand, says St. Paul, I 
know God’s laws, God’s commandments; I know I must love God 
and my neighbor with my whole heart, soul, and mind. Yet, there 
is another law, another tendency in my personality which drives 
me to sin, to evil, to temptation; I am torn between two laws in 
my own being—between good and evil. “Oh, what am I to do,” 
says St. Paul. ““Who shall save me from this body of death?” (Rom. 
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7:21-25). Paul answers triumphantly—Christ Jesus, my confidence, 
my trust and my love in Him—if I but let Him. 

But, says St. Paul, I must do all in my own power to keep these 
tendencies to evil and sin controlled. “I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest after I have preached to others, I my- 
self become a castaway (I Cor. 9:27). Prayer—mortification— 
fast—abstinence. It is an unending war against the “old man” 
(Eph. 4:22), as Paul calls these evil and selfish tendencies in our 
human nature, so that the new man might live more and more; 
so that Christ’s life can abound more and more freely in my life 
and in my soul. 

That is why Holy Church gives us certain seasons of prayer 
and penance, such as Advent and Lent—so that we can at these 
times make a more sustained effort against the relaxing of our 
spirit in this ‘battle unto death,” living up to the original paschal 
mystery of Christ’s death and life worked mysteriously in us by 
baptism. The Church thereby reminds us from time to time that 
the struggle with the ‘old man” is not completed; the battle is to 
be continued throughout all of our times. The life of Christ im- 
planted in us must grow continuously “until He comes” (I Cor. 


11:27). 


ESCHATOLOGICAL SIGNIFICATION OF MORTIFICATION 


There is another theme which runs throughout the Scriptures, 
which brings out well the two elements of the life-death aspect of 
penance and mortification. It is the element of the eschatology of 
penance and mortification. 

It is quite true to say that we are already saved and redeemed. 
We have already in an imperfect, but very real, way received 
Christ’s life. St. Paul tells us this many times. We have been “bap- 
tized into Christ Jesus.” We have been “sanctified by faith.” ““Thus 
you too must consider yourselves dead to sin, but alive to God in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Matthew tells us the same thing but in a differ- 
ent description. For St. Matthew, salvation has come with the 
coming of the kingdom. This kingdom of Christ is compared to a 
banquet and Christ is the bridegroom who has come to establish 
the heavenly kingdom forever. St. John has the same idea, but for 
him salvation is also realized already by the apparition of the 
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incarnate Word. “To those who were born . . . of God, He gave 
the power to become children of God... . And of His fulness we 
have all received, grace for grace.” (John 1:2, 16). 

It is evident then that Christians who have accepted and be- 
lieved in Christ have already a share in His life. But then comes 
the paradox: we are saved, but we “must mortify our bodily mem- 
bers which are on earth” (Col. 3:5). St. Paul “chastises his body 
and brings it into subjection” (I Cor. 9:27). In reference to Him- 
self, Christ says that ‘after the bridegroom has been taken away, 
the disciples will fast” (Matt. 9:15). 

The paradox is solved by the fact that the Christian fasts and 
mortifications take on an eschatological meaning. We are saved, 
but we have not yet reached our final goal. We still must wander 
in a valley of tears filled with temptations and dangers. But above 
all we fast because the “bridegroom has been taken away.” We 
long and sigh for the day when we shall “see Him as He is”; the 
Messianic banquet—Christ—is not ours yet, and we must wait in 
patience and love, but “prudent as serpents” against our foul 
enemy, the devil, who “goes about seeking whom he may de- 
vour” (I Pet. 5:8). Fast and abstinence (and therefore all forms 
of mortification) are religious acts in reference to the great paschal 
mystery. The faithful are essentially orientated to His final and 
glorious coming; “Be watchful for you know not the day nor 
hour” (Matt. 25:13). This glorious second coming of Christ was 
not the sometimes horrible image we have today of the “end of 
the world.” Rather it was the supreme hour toward which all 
Christian lives are essentially orientated. For the Scriptures and 
the first Christians, the hour of triumph, the object of all their 
love and prayers was this hour when Christ would come again. 
‘“‘Amen, come, Lord Jesus,” we read as the last words of the New 
Testament. The Christian fast and mortification becomes, then, 
an appeal to the invisible Spouse that He may come the sooner; 
by their fasts and mortifications, by their prayers and sacrifices, by 
mysteriously ‘filling those things which are lacking in the passion 
of Christ,” Christians help to bring closer that second glorious 
coming of Christ. By participating in the paschal mystery of the 
sufferings of the Savior in their own lives, Christians truly and 
really speed the day when Christ will come to be glorified in all 
His members, when Christ will be “all in all’; when, in the words 
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of St. Augustine, “the whole Christ shall be delivered up to the 
Father.” 

In this context, so scriptural and traditional, Christians will 
find one of the true Christian meanings of pain and suffering, 
both voluntary and involuntary. We do not know all the “whys” 
and ‘‘wherefores” of the problem of pain and suffering. But in 
this context, revealed to us in Scripture, we have such a beautiful 
Christian answer, and, as in all Christian answers to human prob- 
lems, it is embedded in mysterio—the mystery of God’s love for 
men. By our sufferings, we prepare His coming. 


FRATERNAL CHARITY 


We will now develop the second great signification of penance 
and mortification—that of fraternal charity. Too many Catholics 
regard the duty of penance and mortification from a purely nega- 
tive point of view. Our penance and mortification must become 
something positive in our lives. To illustrate this point consider 
the Friday abstinence. Some time ago a woman came to me, ex- 
plaining that her conscience bothered her because of the meat she 
had eaten on Friday (a Friday on which the whole Catholic world 
had been dispensed by the Holy Father). Needless to say, the es- 
sential meaning of the Friday abstinence had been lost for her. 
God does not need or want bulls or meat or sacrifices of any kind; 
it is our heart, our love which He wants and demands. The early 
Christians had a more positive view of things. Once a week instead 
of buying meat which was a more expensive dish, they would buy 
a less expensive dish (such as a vegetable or fish) and what they 
saved they would give to the poor. Fraternal charity, a most posi- 
tive motive, was behind their eating of fish instead of meat. Their 
abstinence sprung from love of their brothers in Christ. How 
many of us have ever thought of so sublime a motive? 

Or again, consider a sculptor and a piece of marble. Is he doing 
something negative when he chips away pieces of marble to make 
the beautiful image of a statue? Is not his chipping rather a posi- 
tive element in his work? 

So, too, in the work of mortification and penance. It is positive 
when we view it from the point of view of purification of our souls 
and the souls of our brothers in Christ of their impurities, evil 
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tendencies, selfishness, and egoism—all of which hinder us from 
perfect union with God and Christ. A negative work? I should 
say not! It is the work of chiseling away at our evil tendencies, so 
that the image of Christ can be formed all the more perfectly in 
our own souls—that image which was started as a small seed at 
baptism and which must continuously grow to full maturity in 
Christ Jesus. Christ has given us the example in this regard. He 
offered His life and sufferings for others—that His image—all- 
pleasing to God—might be formed in all those who believe and 
are baptized. We have a share in that work of redemption. We 
continue that work of salvation in the Church by our voluntary 
sufferings and mortifications. Pope Pius XII said in his encyclical 
letter Mystici corporis: 


It is manifestly clear that the faithful need the help of the divine Re- 
deemer for He has said: “Without Me you can do nothing” and in the 
teaching of the Apostle, every advance of this body towards its perfection 
derives from Christ the head. Yet this, too, must be held, marvelous 
though it appear: Christ requires His members. First, the person of Jesus 
Christ is borne by the Supreme Pontiff, who in turn must call on others 
to share much of his solitude lest he be overwhelmed by the burden of 
his pastoral office, and must be helped daily by the Church praying. 
Moreover, our Savior does not rule the Church in a visible manner, and 
so in carrying out the work of the Redemption He wishes to be helped 
by the members of His body. This is not because He is indigent and weak 
but rather because He has so willed it for the greater glory of His un- 
spotted Spouse. Dying on the cross, He left to His Church the immense 
treasury of Redemption; towards this she contributed nothing. But when 
those graces come to be distributed, not only does He share this task of 
sanctification with His Church, but He wants it in a way to be due to 
her action. Deep mystery this, subject to inexhaustible meditation: that 
the salvation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary penances 
which the members of the Mystical Body offer for this intention. 


PASSION OF CHRIST IN OuR OwNnN LIVES 


Thus this brotherly love as the second essential reason for our 
mortification renders us more fully like Christ, who willingly and 
knowingly and freely offered His own self up for the salvation 
of His brothers—all of us. We imitate, in this regard, the perfect 
example of Christ whom we profess to follow. “Christ we preach 
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and Him crucified” (I Cor. 1:22). We must continue this passion 
of Christ in our own lives; without it, as the Holy Father assures 
us, souls will never be saved. “I rejoice in my sufferings for the 
peace of the Church” (Col. 1:24). 

It is up to us to suffer and to offer for souls and if we do not, 
it will not be done. 


Who will suffer for the despairing? 


Who will suffer for the pagans who 
sit in the valley of death? 


Who will pray for the Protestant and 
Orthodox that some day they may see 
the whole truth? 


Who will suffer for the sinner—that 
his soul be saved from hell? 


Who will pray and offer for the sick, 
the dying, for the tormented in mind 
and body? 


Who will pray for the children, the 
mothers and the fathers in deep agony 
and affliction? 


If we do not do it, it will not be done; St. Paul tells us so. 
Brotherly love—charity in our penance, our abstinence, our sacri- 
fice must be our first, and I would almost say only, concern. 

The words of St. Clement of Alexandria ring as true as they did 
seventeen hundred years ago when some of his disciples asked him 
to show and describe Christ in particular: ““Has thou seen thy 
brother? Thou has seen Christ.” 

Christ’s example, the epistles of St. Paul and St. John, as well 
as the testimony and practice of the early Church and the Fathers 
can lead to only one conclusion in regard to fasts, abstinence, and 
mortification: They must be products of love, brotherly love in 
the deepest Christian sense of the word, a love which seeks another 
as its supreme value; that other is Christ in His continuous for- 
mation in our own soul and the souls of our brothers in Christ. 

Perhaps we have here the most profound signification of Chris- 
tian penance and mortification in all its forms: brotherly love. It 
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is based squarely on a direct imitation of Christ’s own sacrificial 
act. It is most certain—as the Holy Father assured us—that with- 
out our cooperation many souls will never be saved. It depends 
on our generosity, on our love and imitation of Christ. What im- 
petus this should give us to perform and offer up every source of 
suffering and mortification which our simple daily lives give us 
in abundance, no matter what our chosen vocation in life may be. 
St. Augustine reminds us of this so poignantly: “If it is difficult 
to love and sacrifice, surely then it should not be so difficult to 
love and sacrifice in return.” St. John tells us the same thing in 
his epistle: “We know what love is from the fact that Jesus Christ 
laid down His life for us. We, too, ought to lay down our lives for 
our brothers” (I John 3:16). Does not the very word mortification 
mean a laying down of one’s life? 
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The Beginner in the 
Spiritual Life, According to 
St. John of the Cross 


From study and his experience as a spiritual director, 
Father Poslusney here describes 

the first of the three stages of perfection: 

the purgative way of beginners. 


Venard Maria Poslusney, O.Carm. 


S!: JOHN OF THE CROSS uses many terms that have a mean- 

ing peculiar to the Carmelite Doctor. For example, the terms 
perfection, meditation, contemplation, beginner, proficient, and 
perfect do not have the same exact meaning given them by other 
spiritual writers. One of the fundamental terms of spirituality is 
the term beginner, a key word in the spiritual system of St. John 
of the Cross. For this reason we shall devote this study to an under- 
standing of the term beginner as understood by him. 

According to St. John of the Cross, there are three stages on the 
road to perfection, the purgative for beginners, the illuminative 
for proficients, and the unitive for the perfect. The kind of perfec- 
tion to which St. John of the Cross is guiding the soul is called 
“the last estate of perfection, which is the Spiritual Marriage’’}; 
here the soul is united and transformed by love in the Son of God 
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its Spouse. He describes this state as the highest possible state of 
perfection in this life that may be attained by the soul. ‘This union 
of love with Jesus, spouse of the soul, is attained by persevering 
practice of the virtues and of mental prayer, and loving endurance 
of the passive trials (nights) of sense and of spirit brought about 
by the Spirit of Love dwelling in the soul. 

The Doctor of Divine Love describes the nature of this union 
of love as consisting in the soul’s total transformation, according 
to the will, in the will of God, so that nothing may be in the soul 
contrary to the will of God. The Saint makes it quite clear that 
only venial sins and voluntary imperfections prevent the soul from 
attaining this union. Sins and imperfections which are not volun- 
tary do not hinder the soul from attaining to this union. 


For the present we are concerned only with the first stage of the 
road toward union of love with God or estate of perfection, the 
purgative way for beginners. It should be noted that St. John of 
the Cross here always presupposes that the beginner is in the state 
of grace and free from habitual serious sin; otherwise, there can be 
no question of beginning to strive for perfection, since the soul in 
the state of serious sin is spiritually dead. 


DESIRE FOR PERFECTION, FEAR OF GOD’s JUDGMENT, 
AWAKENING LOVE 


In the first place, there should be a desire for perfection, a sal- 
utary fear of God’s judgment, and the beginning of a love for 
Him. In the Spiritual Canticle John describes the thoughts of a 
soul about to set out on the way of perfection in search of the Be- 
loved. 


The soul, taking account of her obligations, seeing that life is short 
and the path of eternal life narrow . . . that time is uncertain, the ac- 
count strict, perdition very easy, salvation very difficult; knowing, on 
the other hand, the great debt that she owes to God . . . for that He has 
redeemed her for Himself alone, for which she owes Him all the rest 
of the love of her will, and the return of His love to her . . . is touched 
with fear and inward grief of heart at so great perdition and peril, and 
renounces all things, ceases from all business, and delays not a day, 
neither an hour. Then, with yearning and sighs that come from the heart, 
wounded now with love for God, she begins to invoke her Beloved.? 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


All the spiritual masters insist on the great need of self- 
knowledge for beginners. John of the Cross also insists upon it 
and holds that such self-knowledge consists in not turning aside 
after the delights and pleasures of sense or spirit and having forti- 
tude to conquer temptations and difficulties. Moreover, he main- 
tains that self-knowledge is the first thing the soul must achieve to 
come to the knowledge of God. This knowledge is not easy to 
arrive at; in fact, only God can help to attain a deep knowledge 
of self. Thus, when the soul of the beginner is near the end of the 
purgative way and God begins to purify it with the divine fire 
of love (passive night of sense), then it arrives at a high degree of 
self-knowledge that reduces the soul to a state of great anguish and 
affliction. 


In this preparatory state of purgation the flame [of love, the Holy 
Spirit] is not bright to it, but dark, and if it gives it any light at all, it is 
only that it may see and feel its own faults and miseries. . . . Nor does 
it bring it either refreshment or peace, but consumes and proves it, mak- 
ing it to faint and grieve at its own self-knowledge. And thus... it makes 
it miserable and bitter, by means of the spiritual light of self-knowledge 
which it sheds upon it? 


KNOWLEDGE OF Gop 


St. John gives several methods of arriving at the knowledge of 
God. Self-knowledge is the first thing the soul must achieve to 
come to the knowledge of God. Next, the soul must seek to know 
her Beloved, through knowledge of creatures, by means of which 
the soul considers His greatness and excellence, power, wisdom, 
and other divine virtues, according to St. Paul, who says, ‘““The in- 
visible things of God are known by the soul through the invisible 
and visible created things’ (Rom. 1:20). Now to attain such 
knowledge the soul must undertake spiritual reading, which will 
furnish it with the proper outlook on God’s creation. This in turn 
will be of great assistance in the practice of mental prayer, another 
exercise commonly undertaken by beginners. 


_ 


MEDITATION 


St. John of the Cross holds that meditation is necessary for 
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beginners and only for beginners ‘in order that they may gradu- 
ally feed and enkindle their souls with love by means of sense . . . 
and... serve them as remote means to union with God, through 
which a soul has commonly to pass in order to reach the goal.” * 

The Saint in urging the necessity of passing through meditation 
and not remaining in it indefinitely uses the example of the stair- 
case. 


The stairs of a staircase have naught to do with the top of it and the 
abode to which it leads, yet are means to the reaching of both; and if 
the climber left not behind the stairs below him until there were no 
more to climb, but desired to remain upon any one of them, he would 
never reach the top of them nor would he mount to the pleasant and 
peaceful room which is the goal. So the soul that is to attain in this life 
to the union of that supreme repose and blessing, by means of all these 
stairs of meditations, forms and ideas, must pass through them and have 
done with them, since they have no resemblance and bear no proportion 


to the goal . . . which is God.5 


Again, writing on the necessity of meditation, John says that it 
serves as a “remote means to beginners in order to dispose and 
habituate the spirit to spirituality by means of sense, and in order 
to void the sense, in the meantime, of all the other low forms and 
images temporal, worldly, and natural.” ® 

This necessity is based on man’s own nature. “God brings man 
to perfection according to the way of man’s own nature, working 
from what is lowest and most exterior up to what is most interior 
and highest. . . . He [God] continues at the same time to perfect 
the interior bodily senses, whereof we are here treating, such as 
imagination and fancy, and to habituate them to that which is 
good, by means of considerations, meditations, and reflections of 
a sacred kind, in all of which He is instructing the spirit.” 7 

Meditation involves the reasoning process assisted by the imag- 
ination. St. John of the Cross uses the two terms, imagination and 
fancy, to signify the single operation of the same interior sense 
faculty, the imagination. John defines meditation as a “discursive 
action [reasoning step by step] wrought by means of images, forms, 
and figures that are fashioned and imagined by the said senses 
[imagination and fancy], as when we imagine Christ crucified, or 
bound to the column, or at another of the stations.” ® 

In the Dark Night the Carmelite Doctor explains the process 
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when he speaks of God binding the soul’s interior faculties which 
the soul used in meditation: “He binds its interior faculties, and 
allows it not to cling to the understanding, nor to have delight in 
the will, nor to reason with the memory.” ® This last phase shows 
that John means the work of the intellect in a reasoning process 
step by step using the imagination and memory. 

The process of meditation is well described in the Living Flame 
where St. John definitely assigns meditation to the state of begin- 
ners. Here the soul makes “‘discursive exercises and acts with the 
imagination. In this state it is necessary for the soul to be given 
material for meditation and reasoning, and it is well for it to make 
interior acts on its own account.” 1° When the soul seeks to return 
to its former manner of praying, namely, meditation (the Saint is 
here speaking of the change from meditation to contemplation), 
it then hinders God’s work in the new manner of prayer that is 
being given to it. “For the more a soul endeavors to find support 
in affection and knowledge, the more will it feel the lack of these” 
[inward ease and peace]. 

Reconstructing the picture, we see that, according to the Mysti- 
cal Doctor, meditation involves the predominant use of the intel- 
lect and the imagination in a method that is quite familiar to all 
religious who have been trained in the essentials of meditation. 
Memory too plays a part, while the will forms acts of affection. 
However, the role played by the will is not as clearly outlined as 
is that of the intellect. 

When it is a question of subject matter for meditation John of 
the Cross recommends meditation on God’s creation. 

He especially urges the beginner to meditate on the life of Jesus 
and upon the truths of our faith; here especially will the soul ar- 
rive at a true knowledge of the Beloved. 

Since the Carmelite master passes from meditation to contem- 
plation, we must conclude that for him that form of prayer called 
affective prayer also belongs to beginners in the purgative way. 
This accounts for certain practices being assigned to beginners 
which other writers assign to advanced souls in the ascetical life, 
e.g., affective prayer, imitation of Christ, stressing the virtues. But 
we must remember that for St. John of the Cross there is but one 
road to perfection, which is ascetico-mystical. The way of the be- 
ginner is ascetical, that is, the soul strives to acquire perfection by 
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its own efforts assisted by ordinary grace; it is the predominantly 
active agent. When the soul enters the illuminative way, or the 
contemplative state, it begins to enter the mystical state, that is, 
God becomes the agent in the perfection of the soul, and the soul 
the recipient, especially in its prayer life. 

John of the Cross includes affective prayer in the term medita- 
tion when he describes meditation as a “discursive exercise.” Cer- 
tainly he demands that the soul of the beginner should be more 
and more influenced by love as it advances, and this would appear 
to be the kind of prayer the soul must have when he speaks of the 
beginner “seeking the Beloved.” 


SENSIBLE CONSOLATIONS 


Unless the beginner is convinced that the road to perfection 
leads to true happiness, he will never undertake the sacrifices that 
must be made to attain it. For this purpose it is a common experi- 
ence in the spiritual life for beginners to enjoy sensible consola- 
tions and to find great sweetness and pleasure in spiritual exercises. 
This is especially evident during meditation, and many souls are 
loath to give it up when God calls them to higher prayer. “God 
would now lead them on to further spiritual blessings, which are 
interior and invisible, by taking from them the pleasure and sweet- 
ness of discursive meditation.” 


In the beginning the soul is treated like a little child who needs 
special care and attention, and many favors are bestowed upon it. 


The soul, after it has been definitely converted to the service of God, 
is, as a rule, spiritually nurtured and caressed by God, even as is the 
tender child by its loving mother. . . . The loving mother is like the grace 
of God, for as soon as the soul is regenerated by its new warmth and 
fervor for the service of God, He treats it in the same way; He makes 
it to find spiritual milk, sweet and delectable, in all the things of God, 
without any labor of its own, and also great pleasure in spiritual exercises, 
for here God is giving to it the breast of His tender love, even as to a 
tender child. 


Under the influence of such divine consolations, beginners 
delight in spending long periods in prayer. Penances are a pleas- 
ure; fasts become a joy, and it is a great source of consolation to 
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frequent the sacraments and to be busy with the things of God. 
But such beginners do not use these favors perfectly. Indeed they 
are rather weak and imperfect in them, because, as the Mystical 
Doctor explains, “they are moved to these things and to these spiri- 
tual exercises by the consolation and pleasure that they find in 
them, and .. . they have many faults and imperfections with re- 
spect to these spiritual actions of theirs.” 4* However, St. John does 
not counsel beginners to refuse these graces of sweetness and pleas- 
ure in their spiritual exercises, rather they should willingly accept 
them for the purpose intended by a loving God. “In this state [of 
beginners], it is necessary for the soul . . . even in spiritual things 
to take advantage of the sweetness and pleasure which come from 
sense; for, if the desire is fed with pleasure in spiritual things, it 
becomes detached from pleasure in sensual things and wearies of 
things of the world. ® 


PRESENCE OF GOD AND RECOLLECTION 


Nourished by divine consolations, love of God grows steadily in 
the beginner to the point where he sets out now in search of the 
Beloved. To find this loving God the soul must practice an exer- 
cise known as the presence of God, and its associate exercise, recol- 
lection. First the soul must realize that God is very close to it, in 
fact dwells in it. 

In answer to the soul’s query, “If He whom my soul loves is 
within me, how is it that I neither find Him nor feel Him?” John 
replies that He is hidden and the soul must hide itself to find Him 
and feel Him. “It will be necessary,” he continues, “that thou for- 
get all that is thine, withdraw thyself from all creatures, hide in the 
interior closet of thy spirit, and shutting the door upon thee [i.e., 
shutting thy will upon all things], pray to thy Father who is in 
secret, Thus, remaining secretly with Him, shalt thou then experi- 
ence His presence in secret, and shalt love Him and have fruition 
of Him in secret, and shalt delight in Him in secret.” 1* 

Before the soul can use intimate and endearing terms with God 
it must learn to dwell with Him in habitual recollection and love. 

Here we find John advocating, for beginners in the purgative 
way, a practice which we see described as part of the illuminative 
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way by ascetical writers. Let us remember what was said above, 
namely, that for the Carmelite master there is one road to perfec- 
tion and it is ascetico-mystical. 


FAULTS OF BEGINNERS 


Because the soul of the beginner is untried and not strong in 
virtue, it is weak and imperfect in many ways. John of the Cross 
proves this by describing with great psychological insight the many 
and various manifestations of beginners’ faults according to the 
seven capital sins. In the Dark Night, chapters two to seven, St. 
John of the Cross presents his case with devastating clearness. The 
picture he draws matches those faults that spiritual directors in- 
variably notice in all beginners in the spiritual life, whether they 
are religious or lay Catholics. 


I. Spiritual Pride 


Many beginners are self-satisfied with their works and with 
themselves. They condemn others in their thoughts when they 
notice that others do not have the kind of devotion they them- 
selves desire. Some reach such a degree of pride that they even 
condemn others in deed and word, and slander them, thus seeing 
the mote in their brother’s eye and overlooking the beam in their 
own. They blame their superior or confessor when they do not 
approve of their behavior or attitude, and consequently change 
confessors to suite their taste. Wishing to be esteemed as very spiri- 
tual and devout they manufacture circumstances that are calcu- 
lated to show themselves off to best advantage, e.g., assuming 
certain postures, ways of speaking, sighs, well-timed ‘“‘ecstasies.” 
In order to impress their confessor, they do not make a frank and 
humble confession of their sins and faults with all their attendant 
motives, usually so petty, mean, and uncharitable. Some begin- 
ners overlook faults they should be very quick to notice; at other 
times they are over-depressed by their faults since they think them- 
selves already worthy of the halo. So they become angry and im- 
patient with themselves. And how they love to be praised by 
others! Sometimes they even seek such praise. On the other hand 
they have a real dislike for praising others. 
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II. Spiritual Avarice 


Some beginners are discontented and very peevish when they do 
not find the consolation they seek in spiritual exercises. ‘They 
spend all their time listening to spiritual conversations, acquiring 
and reading many spiritual books which treat of spiritual consola- 
tions, instead of cultivating a spirit of mortification and detach- 
ment. They become walking piety stores, loaded with pictures, 
medals, rosaries, chaplets, crosses, relics; these objects must be 
made of special materials and according to a certain style. Here it 
is not devotion that attracts them, but the workmanship and 
variety of religious articles that ties their hearts to these things. 


III. Lust 


On this subject the Mystical Doctor is not considering sins 
against purity or chastity, but imperfections, i.e., impure acts and 
feelings which arise and assert themselves in man’s sensual part 
(the imagination and body), and the soul is powerless to prevent 
them and certainly does not desire them. ‘This occurs when the 
soul is deeply recollected in prayer or is receiving the sacrament 
of penance or Communion. 

The first cause of these imperfections lies in the fact that the 
body also shares in the spiritual pleasures and delights of the soul, 
but according to its sensual nature. Thus spiritual joy overflowing 
into the body is experienced by the body in a pleasure that may be 
called sensual, or even venereal. This occurs not only in beginners 
but also in those who have made progress. This imperfection will 
be checked when the sensual part is renewed by the passive trials 
of sense. 

A second cause of these weaknesses is the devil himself, who tries 
by such imaginations and feelings to influence the soul into giving 
up its spiritual exercises, thinking that its devout practices are the 
cause of these impure onslaughts. In other words, the devil en- 
deavors by these means to panic the soul into giving up its efforts 
to achieve the much-desired union of love with God. 

The third cause is the fear itself of having these feelings and 
images before the mind during spiritual exercises. The Saint also 
speaks of certain spiritual friendships which are founded more on 
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a hidden or unadmitted sex attraction than on a real desire for 
spiritual betterment and love of God. When this is the case, the 
love of God diminishes, sensual love grows and brings remorse of 
conscience. In the passive trials love of God will be strengthened 
and purified, and sensual love will be brought under control. 


IV. Anger 


When beginners are deprived of spiritual consolations, they 
experience a sense of disappointment, vexation, and complaint. 
These feelings are not sinful, but only imperfections, if they are 
not deliberately indulged. Some are so irritated by the deprivation 
of consolations that the smallest things upset them and this reaches 
such a pass that no one can put up with them. St. John goes on to 
speak of another form of spiritual anger whereby beginners exer- 
cise an unholy zeal towards others, criticising them angrily in 
their thoughts and at times in words, and setting themselves up as 
masters of virtue. At other times they are so impatient with them- 
selves over their own imperfections that they would wish to see 
themselves become saints overnight. They resolve much, promise 
a great deal, but as they are not humble and do not sufficiently 
distrust themselves, they fall much and accomplish little, because 
they do not have the patience to wait for the necessary help that 
God will give when He so wishes. 


V. Spiritual Gluttony 


Most beginners are guilty of spiritual gluttony. In their spiritual 
exercises they are drawn more by desire for spiritual sweetness 
than for detachment and discretion. This leads them to exceed the 
moderation that should govern the practice of the virtues. So we 
see them killing themselves or shortening their lives with penances 
and severe fasts. They fail to act in accordance with obedience, but 
rather, in some cases, act contrary to obedience. They set bodily 
penance above the true penance of the will. In some, this reaches 
the point where, because obedience obliges to certain exercises of 
penance, they lose the desire to perform them so attached are they 
to their own will. 


Sometimes they are convinced that what is for their pleasure and 
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satisfaction must be the satisfaction and will of God. Thus they 
use subtle and devious means to obtain what they desire from their 
spiritual masters. Others, when they communicate, strive with 
might and main to produce sensible sweetness and pleasure, and, 
when they fail, think that they have accomplished nothing. Thus 
they reveal a low concept of God based to a great extent on the 
senses; they wish to feel and taste God as though He were com- 
prehensible by them and accessible to them. The same is true of 
their mental prayer, which they think consists in experiencing 
sensible pleasure and devotion, and they strive to obtain this by 
great effort, wearying and fatiguing themselves. 

In the end they fail to persevere in this most important exer- 
cise, for they practice it more from inclination and feeling, than 
from a desire for real progress in virtue and union with God. Such 
souls, attached to consolations and sweetness as they are, are loath 
to practice mortification and detachment in sober earnestness. For 
them St. John of the Cross has this advice: “The perfection and 
worth of things consist not in the multitude and the pleasantness 
of one’s actions, but in being able to deny oneself in them.” The 
passive trials of sense with its temptations, aridities, and other 
crosses will eventually heal them of these imperfections. 


VI. Spiritual Envy and Sloth 


As for envy, beginners experience real annoyance when they 
notice the spiritual progress of others and actually feel grief at 
being outdone in virtue. This in turn leads them to depreciate 
others when these latter are praised for their virtue. And when 
others fail to praise them, they are much disappointed because 
this is what they seek. With such faults as companions it is not 
surprising that they also desire to be preferred above others. 

Then there is spiritual sloth which manifests itself in flight 
from spiritual practices which do not bring sensible pleasure and 
sweetness. Thus, they practice prayer with indifference and are 
irregular in keeping the time set aside for it, because it frequently 
fails to bring them the satisfaction they seek. Consequently, they 
desert the road to perfection which demands that they give up 
their own will for the good pleasure and will of God. Such souls 
measure God by themselves, and they find it repugnant to con- 
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form their will to the will of God. Being attached to sweetness 
and consolation they are lacking in the fortitude needed to bear 
the trials of perfection; instead, they run fretfully away from 
everything that is hard, and take offense at the Cross, wherein 
consist the delights of the spirit. 

Such is the description of the chief imperfections to be found 
in beginners. No one will deny that these faults and imperfections 
described so vividly by St. John of the Cross belong not only to 
the souls of religious beginning the spiritual life, but to all souls 
who faithfully walk on the road of perfection and undertake the 
serious and persevering practice of mental prayer. In fact, he must 
have had certain lay people in mind when he, for example, speaks 
of beginners who are given to the possession of a great variety of 
sacred articles. 


DETACHMENT AND MORTIFICATION 


All spiritual writers are inflexible where the practice of detach- 
ment is concerned. From the first step taken by the beginner, a 
separation from his former life is already implied. But the soul 
must learn to detach its will more and more from all that holds it 
back from perfect union of love with Jesus, spouse of the soul. 
St. John of the Cross is most insistent upon this exercise, and, in 
fact, most of the Ascent of Mount Carmel is a detailed account of 
the practice of detachment as a preparation for the time when God 
Himself will begin to act within the soul as the agent of its per- 
fection. This time begins with the passive trials of sense (dark 
night of the senses). God dwells in all souls supernaturally when 
they are in the state of grace, but to find Him it “must go forth 
from all things according to the affection and will, and enter with- 
in itself in deepest recollection . . . so that all things are to it as 
though they were not.” 7 

Normally God helps beginners in this detachment by granting 
them consolations, so that, finding sweetness and pleasure in the 
service of God, they gladly give up those things which hinder their 
union with Him. These graces are of a great variety and are 
given according to God’s good pleasure. Many souls are momentar- 
ily given graces that may even be classified as mystical, for example, 
the experience of God’s presence in the soul. Such a grace serves 
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very effectively in withdrawing the will and heart from the things 
of the world and from personal preferences. The Doctor of Di- 
vine Love refers to such graces when he calls them “‘hidden touches 
of love,” “wounds of love” which are given to beginners of whom 
he speaks in the first five stanzas of the Spiritual Canticle. 

From this we must not conclude that God will do all the work 
of detaching the soul from every obstacle to union with Him. On 
his own initiative the beginner must give evidence of sincere and 
persevering effort at mortification and self-denial, and St. John of 
the Cross is unsparing toward those who are half-hearted. It is not 
enough, he says, to find God simply by praying with heart and 
tongue, and obtaining the help of others, but the soul must per- 
form deeds. Finding God will cost more than words. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


In the Ascent, St. John gives counsels to beginners on how to 
enter the active night of sense and especially to conquer the de- 
sires of sense. ‘First, let him have an habitual desire to imitate 
Christ in everything that he does, conforming himself to His life; 
upon which life he must meditate so that he may know how to 
imitate it, and to behave in all things as Christ would behave.” 18 
This imitation must reach into the whole of one’s life and not 
simply into the time of prayer. ‘Let these learn to be intent upon 
naught, save only upon grounding the will in humble love, work- 
ing diligently, suffering and thus imitating the Son of God in his 
life and mortifications, for this is the road whereby a man will 
come to all spiritual good, rather than by much inward reason- 
ing.” * 


TRIALS AND TEMPTATIONS 


In order to give a complete picture of all circumstances facing 
the beginner as St. John of the Cross sees them, we must list the 
difficulties which face the soul as it sets out on the road to union 
with God. What the Saint says here and elsewhere does not mean 
that every soul will meet all these things; he is merely trying to 
cover every situation and gives a general picture, so that all souls 
may have something to help them individually as they travel the 
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road to perfection. The first obstacle on this road, outside itself, 
will come from the world and that in three ways: ‘‘First, the favor 
of the world will leave her, and she will lose friends, credit, repu- 


tation, and even property. Secondly . . . she must be able to bear 
the renunciation forever of worldly satisfaction and delight, and 
of all the world’s comforts. Thirdly . . . the tongues of men will 


rise up against her, and will mock her, and will proffer many 
sayings and gibes against her and will set her at naught.” * This 
obstacle alone, says St. John, is so difficult for some souls that not 
only is it a question of persevering on the path, but even of being 
able to set out upon the road at all. But those generous souls 
whom God wishes to raise to high perfection, meet more interior 
and spiritual difficulties, temptations and tribulations. 

Now there is a second obstacle that is to be overcome, namely, 
the temptations and wiles of the evil spirits. These are stronger 
and harder to overcome, and more difficult to penetrate than those 
of the world and the flesh, because they join themselves with these 
other two enemies, the world and the flesh, to make vigorous war- 
fare upon the soul. John’s advice to the soul is that it will be 
unable to overcome his might without prayer, mortification, and 
humility. 

The third obstacle is the repugnance which the flesh has to the 
spirit and the rebellions it makes against it. So the soul by the 
force and resolution of the spirit must overthrow all the desires 
of sense and affections; for, so long as these remain in the soul, 
the spirit cannot pass on to true life and spiritual delight. 


PRACTICE OF VIRTUES AND Goop Works 


Before beginners enter the passive trials of sense (dark night of 
sense) St. John of the Cross describes them as very weak and im- 
perfect in virtue and in good works, which they undertake more 
out of desire for consolation and pleasure than for the honor and 
glory of God. The reason for this weakness is that they have not 
been prepared for these spiritual exercises by earnest striving in 
the virtues. 

Among the virtues specifically mentioned for beginners, the 
Carmelite Doctor speaks of humility. In order to overcome and 
to penetrate the traps laid for it by the evil spirit the soul must 
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be humble. In the Ascent, John counsels the beginner to under- 
take the following practice in order to overcome and mortify the 
desires that spring from the concupiscence of the eyes, the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of life. “First, let the soul 
strive to work in its own despite, and desire all to do so. Secondly, 
let it strive to speak in its own despite and desire all to do so. 
Third, let it strive to think humbly of itself, in its own despite, 
and desire all to do so.” 

He further shows the great need for humility in beginners when 
he speaks of their imperfections in the first book of the Dark 
Night. Only the passive trials of sense will cure them of many of 
their faults of pride and awaken a deep humility in them. The 
reader will learn much by devoting special attention to chapters 
two to seven of this work. 

John warns the beginner not to set store by consolations and 
feelings, and insists that virtue “consists in ... a great humility 
and contempt of oneself and of all that pertains to oneself, firmly 
rooted in the soul and keenly felt by it; and likewise in being glad 
that others feel in this very way concerning oneself and in not 
wishing to be of any account in the esteem of others.’”’ He values 
humility so highly that in the same place he says “all visions, 
revelations and feelings coming from heaven, and any thoughts 
that may proceed from these, are of less worth than the least act 
of humility.” # 

The beginner must also have the courage to pass over the ob- 
stacle of delights and satisfactions that will be offered to him, 
whether they are temporal, sensual, or spiritual. In order to seek 
God, John writes, “it is needful to have a heart that is detached 
and strong, free from all evil things and from good things that 
are not simply God.” * 

On the road of perfection the soul must have two guides, faith 
and love. Faith alone can give us God as He is, and the soul must 
not depend on what it feels and understands concerning Him, for 
we can never comprehend God. But love tends to make one like 
the object loved, and hence forms the soul in the likeness of God. 


PassivE NIGHT OF SENSE 
When beginners have reached the last phase of the purgative 
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way, then God begins to take them in hand personally, as it were, 
by sending them the passive trials of sense. On this point there is 
no doubt, because St. John of the Cross writes, “‘this first night of 
sense pertains to beginners, occuring at the time when God begins 
to bring them into the state of contemplation.” * This passive 
night of sense is necessary for beginners if they are to advance to 
the next stage. No matter how fervently they may work at the 
mortification of their desires and actions, they cannot reach deep 
enough into their soul to reform its imperfections. 

This night, according to the Mystical Doctor, is already con- 
templation, and by it the soul is purged according to sense, which 
is subdued to the spirit. 

To recollected persons this commonly happens sooner after 
their beginnings than to others, inasmuch as they are freer from 
occasions of back-sliding, and their desires turn more quickly 
from the things of the world, which is necessary if they are to be- 
gin to enter this blessed night of sense. Ordinarily, no great time 
passes after their beginnings before they begin to enter this night 
of sense; and the great majority of them do in fact enter it, for 
they will generally be seen to fall into these aridities.” * 

From this text we may conclude that John is speaking not only 
of Carmelites but of all souls who cultivate prayer, “recollected 
persons.”” Experienced directors of souls will confirm the fact that 
among souls living in the world there are a good number who are 
quite advanced in prayer. 

The cause of this night or purification is the fire of divine love, 
“which is the Holy Spirit, wounding the soul, and destroying and 
consuming in it the imperfections of its evil habits; and this is 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, wherein He prepares it for di- 
vine union and the transformation of love in God.” ** Wood, 
when first attacked by the flames of fire, exudes the sap within it; 
it snaps and crackles until finally it is consumed and turned into 
a glowing fire like the flame itself. So the soul suffers from the 
flame of love in the beginning, but as it is purified the same divine 
flame becomes its glory and joy being now consumed in love. 

This night of purification of the senses, while it occurs in be- 
ginners, might also be called the beginning of the illuminative 
way of proficients when the soul is introduced to contemplation. 
In the beginning its prayer may be called acquired contemplation 
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or prayer of simplicity, i.e., the soul itself maintains a loving look 
upon the Beloved. But it is not our intention here to discuss the 
nature of the night of sense or the kind of contemplation enjoyed 
by the soul. 


CONCLUSION 


What St. John of the Cross says concerning the characteristics 
of beginners can be applied both to laymen and religious. We of 
course speak only of those who strive for perfection and persevere 
in the faithful practice of mental prayer. While the Saint wrote 
particularly for his Carmelite brethren, he also wrote in such a 
way that his principles and arguments can most certainly be ap- 
plied to all souls who generously and faithfully strive for perfec- 
tion. Such is the understanding among his own Carmelite breth- 
ren. Such is the conclusion of an international authority, a Car- 
melite who spent a lifetime in the study of the Mystical Doctor. 

St. John’s books are not a form of nourishment reserved for a 
little group of souls. They simply propound to us the highest 
spiritual life in its fullness, completely mature, integrally perfect, 
and who would pretend that we should set limitations to the 
spiritual ideal we propose to ourselves? Jesus Christ sets before us 
the perfection of charity without measure, because, says St. TThom- 
as: ““There is no measure to be set in the end to which we tend, 
but only in the means.” 

The purpose of this paper was to assemble in one article all that 
St. John of the Cross teaches on the obligations of beginners in the 
spiritual life. Some will conclude that, since there are so many 
characteristics in the beginner according to the Saint, it must take 
a very long time, even many years, to get to the next stage. We 
have seen, according to St. John’s own words, that “to recollected 
persons this passive night of sense commonly happens sooner after 
their beginnings than to others.’’ Whether the time spent in the 
beginners’ stage is long or short will depend on two things: the 
erace of God and the soul’s cooperation. If souls fail to make 
progress it is not the fault of God or His grace, for He would 
have all souls become perfect. The fault lies in the lack of gen- 
erosity on the part of the soul, ignorance of the ways of God, and 
lack of, or misguided, spiritual direction. 
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Who Will Name Him? 


Using vastly different vocabularies, 

mystic and theologian yet express the same truths 
about God. Brother Daniel is a theological student 
at St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Daniel Morrissey, O.P. 


“When those who love God try to talk about Him, their 
words are blind lions looking for springs in the desert.” 
LEON BLoy 


wes can we say about God? There are two answers to this 

question, and we need both of them. After we have ex- 
plained these two answers, if one helps to clarify the other, then 
we have done what we set out to do. 

To study the problem of talking about God is to become aware 
of a paradox, a paradox revealed in its fullness in the writings of 
theologians and of mystics. For theirs are the two ways men have 
found to speak of God. The theologian uses a strict, metaphysical 
vocabulary; the mystic’s language is free and hyperbolic. There 
is a St. Thomas Aquinas with his rigidly formal syllogism; and 
there is a St. John of the Cross with his soaring mystical poetry. 

And this is the paradox: the two ways of talking about the same 
God seem to contradict one another. What one affirms, the other 
seems to deny. The theologian is a scientist; the mystic is an artist. 
Theology, as an intellectual discipline seeking the greatest pos- 
sible degree of exactitude, defines reality without in any way 
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feeling it, without in any way becoming emotionally involved in 
the problem under discussion. And for the theologian that is 
what God is—a problem under discussion. Now the mystic, on 
the other hand, wants to draw an idea of God out of the raw 
material of his own personal experience with Him, out of what is 
subjective and deeply felt. For the mystic God is always the God 
of song and prayer. 

Even when the mystic and the theologian are thinking about 
God under the same aspect, what they have to say about Him 
makes you wonder whether or not they might be talking about 
two different Gods. There are many examples. For St. Catherine 
of Siena the God of her ecstasies can be described as a Sea—vast 
and enveloping. The theologian replies that (like a sea) God is 
infinite and omnipresent, that He is closer to us than our own 
nature. Using another image, that of fire, Ruysbroeck said, “We 
are like coals burned on the hearth of Infinite Love.” Theologi- 
cally, the consuming activity of fire is explained in quite different 
language: God is ultimate—total and undefined actuality—sub- 
sistent existence. Or again, the psalms pray to God as a Rock. The 
corresponding theological tract discusses the immutability of 
God and the manner in which everything past, present, and fu- 
ture is seen and decreed in one eternally present thought. And 
whereas the liturgy likes to call on God as the divine Sun—Sol 
justitiae—theologians dwell on the fact that He penetrates the 
intimate metaphysical depths of everything which exists, con- 
joining its essence to its existence, preserving it from falling into 
the void of non-being. 

There are many more examples, but they only sharpen the — 
paradox. Apparently the God of theology is not the God of mys- 
ticism; the God we know is quite different from the God we love. 
And here there is another question which has to be answered. 
Whom are we to believe, mystic or theologian, or are we to be- 
lieve anyone at all? This is the question of the agnostic, who sees 
God as the great X, completely beyond our human powers of 
detection. He accuses us Catholics of being anthropomorphists. 
“The only qualities you know,” he tells us, “are the ordinary 
human qualities, and you pin these on your God and expect me 
to be impressed.” He sums it all up with Voltaire’s epigram: It 
is said that God created man to his own image: man has retaliat- 
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ed. “It is all very well for your mystics to say that God is Sea 
and Rock, but quite obviously that’s ridiculous, or else you are 
pantheists. It is all very well for your theologians to state dog- 
matically that God is infinite and immutable, but what are they 
doing but denying mere human characteristics of Him? Neither 
one is telling me anything at all about what He is really like. 
Don’t you have to admit that no matter what you say about God, 
in reality you’re just playing with words?” 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF Gop: TRUE BuT IMPERFECT 


The answer is emphatically no. The point at issue here is tre- 
mendously important. Whatever we say about God follows upon 
what we know about Him. Therefore, if our speech about God 
is meaningless or full of lies, then our knowledge, and conse- 
quently our love, are also deceitful. Let me be most definite. It is 
true that a created mind is too small to encompass and compre- 
hend the Infinite Being who is God. But that is not at all the 
same as saying that God cannot be known by reason. Just because 
we cannot have exhaustive knowledge of God, just because we 
cannot put Him under a microscope or box Him up inside a neat 
mathematical equation does not in any way mean that we cannot 
know Him at all. It simply means that our knowledge is not 
perfect. Unequivocally St. Paul states: “The knowledge of God is 
clear. .. . God Himself has made it clear. . . . From the founda- 
tions of the world men have caught sight of His invisible nature, 
His eternal power, and His divineness, as they are known through 
His creatures” (Rom. 1:19-21). 

The Church has defined the fact that we can have true knowl- 
edge of God, not only through faith, but through reason as well. 
That is why we must analyze the words which are the reflection 
of what we know. Only by finding out what they really mean will 
we realize how much we do say about God. For although they 
come to know Him in different ways—the one speculatively, the 
other experientially—both the theologian and the mystic validly 
express the truth about God. And this is their glory, and ours 
too: “We see now through a mirror in an obscure manner, but 
then face to face. Now I know in part, but then I shall know even 
as I have been known” (I Cor. 13:12). 
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Again, therefore, we must come back to our paradox and ask: 
What is it that can harmonize all of these apparent contradictions? 
What is this “knowing in part,’ which can be so transcendent 
and speculative, and yet at the same time so intimately tied up 
with things of earth? St. Thomas gives us the answer in a word: 
analogy. It is the key to our riddles. Analogy is not an unfamiliar 
term, but nevertheless a good deal of misunderstanding and con- 
fusion arises from the fact that many people will not go to the 
trouble of finding out just what it means. 

What is analogy? How does it apply to the problem at hand? 

In general, analogies are comparisons between two things that 
have something in common. To say that two things are analogical 
—in this case, God and whatever the mystic or theologian is saying 
He is similar to—is only to say that they have “something” in 
common. Analogy is a middle ground between saying things have 
everything in common and saying that they have nothing in com- 
mon. To take an example—the twelfth-century Cistercian, Isaac 
de l’Etoile, explained the mystery of God’s love to his monks as 
“a Great Smile.” The theologian’s parallel is a treatise saying that 
God is ‘‘good.’”’ Now both the Cistercian mystic and the theolo- 
gian are making use of analogy, though each in his own way, as 
we shall see. They are saying that there is some basic point of 
contact between a human smile and God, and also between the 
human idea of goodness and God. 

There are only two other alternatives. Either the mystic and 
the theologian can mean what they say wnivocally—an exact 
identification: God is actually a smile; His goodness is exactly 
the same as man’s goodness and not infinitely surpassing it. Or 
else they can mean what they say to be taken equivocally—the 
words are the same, but their meanings are totally different. Just 
as when we speak of the bark of a dog and the bark of a tree, the 
words look and sound the same but have no other connection, so 
also the smile and the goodness would mean one thing in our 
language and something entirely different, and in fact unknown, 
when referred to God. If we wish to answer the agnostic’s objec- 
tion that nobody says anything at all about God, we shall have 
to use analogy. Only there do we hit upon something real in God 
as well as in man, something common to both, yet neither exact- 
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ly the same nor completely different, something we know and can 
talk about. 

Speaking of God we continually use analogies or comparisons 
drawn from the relationships each of us has to our Creator. What 
we are doing is going from the effect to the cause, saying that our 
smile and our goodness were given us by God and that therefore 
they can tell us something about Him. We come to conclusions 
about the world around us and then decide what made it that 
way; we look to the tree to learn something about the hidden 
roots giving it life. We are working with something real——in God 
as in its cause and in man as in the effect. Certainly, then, it is 
not merely arbitrary to give God, with certain necessary qualifica- 
tions, characteristics taken—not from what He is in Himself, for 
that is beyond our power to know—but from what we, who owe 
Him our being, are. 


METAPHORS AMONG THE MysTICS 


Let us look, first of all, at the mystic’s language, filled with 
metaphors—water and fire, smile and frown. Now metaphor is 
one type of analogy, an analogy in which the point of compari- 
son is not to be understood too strictly. And so the metaphors 
of the mystics should not be taken any more literally than those 
of other people. They are simply expressions of how we regard 
God and some of the things He does. God doesn’t actually smile 
or roar in anger. He isn’t really an abyss or a sun or a rock. But 
the reason these descriptions of Him in comparable human terms 
mean so much is that they are striking and vivid and have power 
to suggest much more than they are able to say. 

What the metaphors suggest—goodness, justice, constancy— 
are real enough in man and in God, but in Him they are also 
infinite, and so the strength of this mystical analogy lies in being 
able to suggest to our finite minds something of infinity. When 
our Lord compared Himself to a mother hen gathering her chicks 
under her wings, when the Curé of Ars told his people that God 
is swifter to forgive a repentant sinner than is a mother to snatch 
her child from the fire, they were giving us some idea of what it 
means to be loved by an infinitely merciful God. 

The ecstasies of the mystics are unique and personal experi- 
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ences of God, which in a sense are quite incommunicable. If it is 
hard for us to put into words what we feel when listening to a 
certain piece of music, or being reunited with someone we love 
very much, or coming face to face with death for the first time, if 
we find it so difficult to really explain our joys and sorrows to 
one another, what can St. John of the Cross say of his meeting 
with God? 


So borne aloft, so drunken-reeling, 

So rapt was I, so swept away, 

Within the scope of sense or feeling 

My sense or feeling could not stay. 

And in my soul I felt, revealing, 

A sense that, though its sense was naught, 
Transcended knowledge with my thought. 4 


And yet somehow the mystic—like the artist—overcomes these 
obstacles. Just as the painter’s colors help him to tell the truth 
about what he has seen, just as the musician’s themes transpose 
what he has felt into sound, so the mystic’s images and metaphors 
enable him to tell others something of what he has learned about 
God. His experiences of God are as far as they can be from the 
life of the senses, and yet for the mystic the whole natural uni- 
verse is like a sacrament—a visible sign of the invisible God. 
Therefore, the strongest and boldest natural symbols—allegory, 
hyperbole, metaphor—can all be used by the mystic to give us 
some idea of what God is like. 

But we must never forget the warning of St. John of the Cross: 


Who can describe what God shows to loving souls in whom He dwells? 
Who can set forth in words what He makes them feel? . . . Assuredly no 
one: not even they themselves. That is why they use figures and special 
comparisons and similitudes: they hide somewhat of that which they 
feel . . . rather than express themselves in clear words. And if these 
similitudes are not received in the simplicity of the loving mind, and in 
the sense in which they are uttered, they will seem to be effusions of 
folly rather than the language of reason. . . .” 


To understand the mystics symbolically, analogically, is to 
understand how they could confidently set down in the most hu- 
man and intimate terms the most difficult thing in the world to 
communicate: a meeting with God. 
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ANALOGY AMONG THE THEOLOGIANS 


Now let us look at the other side of the coin, the type of anal- 
ogy used by the theologian. What does it mean objectively when 
the theologian says that God is merciful, that He is Mercy Itself? 
It means—and this cannot be emphasized too strongly—that 
through theological analogy we are getting at the very essence of 
God Himself; we are doing much more than simply denying Him 
one of our human imperfections and calling Him “not-cruel.” 
When we predicate a perfection of God affirmatively and abso- 
lutely, we are talking about Him as He really is. We are not doing 
this perfectly, of course, since that is impossible, but the point to 
be made is that we are describing realities which are really present 
in God and which are at least partially significative of what He is. 

For example, when we talk about God’s goodness, we are not 
merely denying that He is evil or only stating that He is the cause 
of the good in the world. We mean that God is Goodness. And 
this is what Christ meant when He said, “No one is good but 
God only” (Mark 10:18). 

When they stand side by side, a theological analogy means 
much more than a metaphor, although this might not be so clear 
at first. The mystic is involved in an analogy which, although 
powerfully suggestive of the mysteries of God, can never be ap- 
plied to Him directly. When our Lord describes Himself as a 
mother hen, His image is only a means of leading us on to a 
further truth, of pointing us in the right direction. 





The theologian, on the other hand, goes right to the heart of 
the matter with his different kind of analogy. However, although 
the relation he is describing is reciprocal and proper and true, 
he does not apply his words to God and to man in exactly the 
same way. He is speaking analogically and not univocally. When 
the theologian considers divine mercy and human mercy, there 
is something fundamental and real and the same, but also some- 
thing different. If I were to ask you to give the shortest possible 
definition of “man’—rational animal—you would not have to 
say anything at all about mercy, because a man is a man whether 
merciful or cruel. Mercy is not his essence, as the ability to reason 
is. It is, rather, an accidental, a supplementary perfection, a vir- 
tue he has to work for. But when you go on to speak of God’s 
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mercy, this is not the case at all. It is certainly mercy you are talk- 
ing about, but it cannot be something added on to perfect Him. 
In God there is only the substantial, the necessary, the infinite. 
God is Mercy. And so the theologian knows that the mercy and 
goodness and justice of which he speaks are somehow common to 
God and to His creatures, but exactly how they constitute the 
divine essence is a mystery before which he must bow. 

In his search for the reflection of the divine attributes in man, 
the theologian works with his mind, not his heart. By profession 
he is a scientist, and so his studies must bear the stamp of pre- 
cision and clarity. Although he starts from divine revelation and 
follows a path marked out by his gift of faith, nevertheless his 
professional aim is not to experience what he believes but, rather, 
to explain it where he can, to demonstrate that it is not irrational 
or mawkishly sentimental. The object of all his speculation and 
discipline is God—simple, immaterial, the most spiritual of sub- 
stances—and so a theologian’s vocabulary has to be as far re- 
moved from matter and sense as it can be. Being, essence, exist- 
ence, pure act, goodness—he uses the most abstract, purified 
terminology he can find because he is talking about the very es- 
sence of God. 





FINITE Worps ABOUT AN INFINITE BEING 


Perhaps this theological analogy has dazzled us a bit. The bril- 
liance and, yes, the godliness of the human mind may lead us to 
suppose that we understand a good deal more about God than 
we do. Theologians can set aside metaphors, distinguish divine 
attributes, syllogize on the transcendentalism of goodness and 
beauty and truth, but, when they are finished, what have they 
said as compared to what can be said? The Prince of Theologians, 
St. Thomas, is the first to admit this and to emphasize it. After 
all his marvelous theological conclusions he can only repeat again 
and again that we know far more about what God 7s not than 
about what He zs. In fact, he goes so far as to say that the summit 
of human knowledge about God is the realization that He ts in- 
finitely above our every thought.* No matter how much we say, 
we are still using finite words of an Infinity “whom, if we saw, 
we could not comprehend, but whom we cannot even see.” # 
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God Himself once spoke of this to an Italian sister whom He 
Himself had educated in theology—theology in the spirit of her 
Dominican brother, Thomas Aquinas. He showed her that anal- 
_ ogy is not a perfect way of speaking because there is always a far 
greater difference than likeness between God and man. God 
spoke to St. Catherine of Siena of the first and most proper of all 
His divine names—Being, Existence—and said: “I am He who is. 
You are she who is not.’”’ And this is God’s theology, not His 


poetry. 


RESUME 


Now we can take stock: how far have we come? What is the 
solution to the paradox with which we started, if analogy is the 
key? Since both mystics and theologians speak validly of God, are 
we left to make a choice between experience and speculation, 
whichever happens to be more to our liking? It is sometimes 
argued that once the mystics have showed us the living God it 
is impossible ever again to be content to think of Him in theolog- 
ical abstractions. And it is also sometimes believed by others that 
as we grow up spiritually our idea of God should become more 
and more mature, that we should outgrow the need to think of 
Him in terms of Fire and Sea and Cloud. Both viewpoints are 
wrong. If we concentrate only on the poetry of the mystics, no 
matter how much we know about metaphor, we run the risk of 
domesticating God. We can make Him too homely, too confined 
to our own natural world. Or if we concentrate only on theology, 
we may develop a good concept of immutability and omnipotence 
and goodness, but we can end up by making God too abstract, too 
coldly remote. 


But if we put the two together, if we see theology and mysti- 
cism not as disparate and dichotomous but as complementary 
aspects of one and the same wisdom, then our paradox has its 
answer. It has its answer because God, whom we are trying to talk 
about, is one. He is absolute Simplicity. And it is against the 
background of God’s perfect unity and simplicity that we are 
able to speak of Him as both a consuming fire and as the Being 
essentially perfect. We can talk about Him as the mother hen 
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gathering her chicks and as the eternal God whom no man can 
see and yet live. Analogically He is all these things. 


THE SYLLOGISM AND THE SYMBOL 


What it comes down to is this: the mystic and the theologian 
need one another. The answer to their common paradox lies not 
with the one or the other alone but in the joining of the two. ‘The 
cold, inanimate rationalizations of the theologian need to have a 
soul breathed into them by the pulsing love and vitality of the 
mystic. It is never enough just to learn about God; we have to 
come to know God Himself, to find Him in prayer. And the mys- 
tic’s impassioned allegories—they need to be embodied as the ex- 
pressions of solid dogma. Otherwise sanctity can be ridiculed as 
a kind of poetic enthusiasm, and the point of view of the mystic 
can come to be identified with the irrational. 

There has to be a perpetual interaction between theologian 
and mystic, between syllogism and symbol. Doctrinal formular- 
ies, creeds, catechisms become so much dry verbiage in the mouth 
of the man who does not have “‘a living contact with real things,” 
as Guardini says. And of what value is religious lyricism if it is 
not the vision behind theology, the incarnation of theology? The 
theologian and the mystic are saviors of one another: the theol- 
ogian’s explanations and verifications save the mystic from falling 
into the hands of heretics, and the mystic’s poetry and song saves 
the theologian from the fate of religious geometricians. 

The harmony of theological prose and mystical poetry—a 
Thomas Aquinas and a John of the Cross, a Dominic Bafiez and 
a Teresa of Avila, a Pére Vallée and a Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity—is significant of something uniquely Catholic. This 
union of dogma and private revelation, reason and mysticism, 
authority and inspiration is found only in the Church. In oriental 
religions there is usually no theology to guide the individual 
wanderings of ascetics and mystics, and in Protestantism emotion 
and private judgment, not intelligence and creed, often dictate. 
The inseparable bond between doctrine and vision is a vital part 
of the living tradition of the Church. 

No one has insisted upon this more strongly than the theolo- 
gians and mystics themselves. St. John the Evangelist was a mighty 
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theologian—the Eagle soaring aloft; but at the end he could only 
repeat over and over, “Little children, love one another.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas was a mighty theologian—the Universal Doc- 
tor; but at the end he left unfinished the treatises which seemed 
to him as so much straw next to what he had seen in prayer. And 
just as the theologians turn to prayer, so the mystics turn to theol- 
ogy. St. Teresa of Avila was a great mystic, yet one of her most 
famous remarks is that she would always prefer for her confessor 
a learned theologian who was not so holy to a holier priest who 
was not learned. And Thomas Merton, whose writings have helped 
to make the world aware of its need for prayer and meditation, says 
in his journal: ‘I constantly preach to my young scholastics from 
the encyclicals that they must know theology. Myself, in the after- 
noons after dinner, I read and love Saint Thomas on a pile of logs 
beyond the horse-pasture. ... And there I have discovered that 
after all what the monks most need is not conferences on mysticism 
but more light about the ordinary virtues, whether they be faith 
or prudence, charity or temperance, hope or justice or fortitude.” 5 

There is still one more thing to be said, and perhaps it is the 
most important of all. It is this: when all is said and done, the 
mystic speaks the more noble language, the language of love. Al- 
though his words are metaphorical, more obscure, less precise, he 
is not limited to knowledge about God; he knows God. This is the 
conclusion unhesitatingly arrived at by St. Thomas, the theo- 
logian. In this life it is better for us to love God than merely to 
speculate and talk about Him because our love carries us out of 
ourselves and up to Him, while our reasonings have to pull Him 
down to be limited by our ideas. 

“The mind explores all these wonderful things only to draw the 
heart more deeply after it. The mind lights up the loveliness with- 
in, and the heart is aflame with the vision disclosed.” ®* We must 
contemplate what we have learned, not speculatively like a philos- 
opher or a mathematician, but deeply and personally in our hearts. 
So Meister Eckhart calls out: ‘““‘Up then, noble soul! Put on your 
jumping shoes, which are intellect and love, and overleap the 
worship of your mental powers, overleap your understanding and 
spring into the heart of God, into the hiddenness where you are 
hidden from all creatures.” 7 

What can we say about God? Everything and nothing. But there 
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comes a time when that is not important. God is a person, and any 
person is greater than all the things you can say about him. When 
you have exhausted yourself talking about someone you love. you 
know you have really said nothing very important. There must 
always come a time when in mid-sentence our tongues fall silent. 
There must come a time when we obey the command of the Lord 
to David: “Be still and see that Iam God” (Ps. 45:11). 


O happy, most happy the soul 
that is drawn by grace to God by God.... 
This is the end, 
this is the consummation, 
perfection, peace, the joy of God, 
the joy in the Holy Ghost: 
this is silence in heaven. 

William of St. Thierry 


NOTES 
1 The Poems of St. John of the Cross, trans. Roy Campbell (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1951), p. 31. 


“St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, trans. David Lewis (London: T. 
Baker, 1932), p. 1 f. 

3 St. Thomas, De divinis nominibus, I, 1. 3. St. Thomas discusses the questions 
of our knowledge of God and the way in which we can speak of Him in the 
Summa theologiae, Ia, q. 12 and 13, and in the Summa contra gentiles, I, c. 30. 


4 Jessica Powers, “There Is a Homelessness,’ The Place of Splendor (New 
York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., 1946), p. 51. 


5 Thomas Merton, The Sign of Jonas (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1955), ps 357. 


6 Bede Jarrett, O.P., Meditations for Layfolk (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 1955), p. 286. 


7M. L. Shrady, ed., Come, South Wind (New York: Pantheon Books, 1957), 
p. 95. % 
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The Triumphant Way, Il 


From Washington, D. C., Mrs. Brickey 
continues the second part of her housewife’s 
meditation on the Rosary. 

This issue . . . the Sorrowful Mysteries 


Janice Brickey 


THE First SORROWFUL MysTERyY: The Agony in the Garden 


“And falling into an agony He prayed all the more earnest- 
ly and His sweat became as drops of blood upon the ground” 
(Luke 22:43 f.). 


The pasch had ended. Midnight had fallen softly over the valley 
of the Cedron. The apostles must have been filled with wonder 
as they followed Jesus from the upper room to the secluded gar- 
den of Gethsemani where they had accompanied Him so often for 
conference and quiet meditation. 

The silvery light of the full moon flooded the valley. Stars 
twinkled in misty luminance and lacelike shadows of gnarled olive 
trees stirred by gentle breezes fell across the rocky ground. In the 
distance could be seen the dim lights of the sleeping city. San- 
daled feet crunching against the pebbled path provided the only 
sound. 

The men were weary as they entered Gethsemani. Oblivious of 
the nocturnal beauty, some of them lay down and fell asleep. 
Four penetrated a little further into the garden, where three of 
them reclined. They were Peter, James, and John who had been 
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privileged to witness the Transfiguration in preparation for this 
momentous hour. ‘The remaining figure went aside and knelt in 
prayer. 

He was our Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Alone, abandoned, He waited for His enemies with whom He 
knew Judas was negotiating at that very moment. Somewhere a 
night bird mournfully cried and the anguished voice of Jesus 
came like an echo never to be stilled, ‘‘Father, if it is possible, let 
this cup pass away from Me; yet not as I will, but as Thou will- 
est” (Matt. 26:39). 

Twice He returned to His apostles for consolation and encour- 
agement. Both times they slumbered. Sick with disappointment 
He asked them, “Could you not watch with Me one hour?” and 
returned to His lonely vigil. He sank prostrate upon the ground 
in supplication to His Father for courage to resist temptation. 

An angel appeared in glorious brillance to strengthen Him. He 
prayed all the harder and His sweat became as drops of blood up- 
on the ground.! He trembled as He was plunged into the death- 
like struggle of the separation of His blood from His body. The 
knowledge of the sins of mankind throughout all of the ages 
weighed crushingly upon Him. He shook with sobbing. 

And the dry soil silently soaked up His blood. 

The sinister form of Satan lurked in the shadows taunting, 
tempting Him to save Himself. A dark cloud obscured the moon. 
This was the hour of blackness and the Dictator of black deeds, 
while the humanity of Jesus suffered every pain possible to a 
highly sensitive human being. Such intense pain has never been 
felt by any other. 

For this occasion He had come into the world. It was to be the 
crowning glory of His earthly life. He would not save Himself! 
We are told this anguish of our Lord lasted three hours, then 
slowly He arose, went to the apostles the third time and said: 
“Sleep now and take your rest!” Then He resumed His prayer— 
inaudible union with His Father in divine love. 

At length He saw flaming torches at the opening of the garden 
and the entrance of a ribald crowd bearing arms. Rough voices 
filled the air. Briefly Jesus paused beside the sleeping apostles to 
awaken them and spoke calmly, “Arise, let us go. Behold, he who 
betrays Me is at hand.” 
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The mob was moving swiftly toward Him. Alone He went forth 
to meet it. A familiar figure ahead of all the rest approached Him 
with outstretched arms in a gesture of embrace. An angry voice 
rent the air, “Jesus of Nazareth!” 

The earth grew still. The mob listened. Stepping forward Jesus 
answered, “I am He.” 

Meditating upon this mystery of Mary’s Rosary, I realize that 
when our Lord was shown all the sins of mankind He saw my 
transgressions. They not only hurt Him but He feared for me. 
My sins contributed to the intensity of His agony so that His 
sweat became as blood. I am filled with sorrow, but it is consoling 
to know that He loved me even then and prayed for me. I regret 
having left Him many times to follow temptation. I, like Peter, 
returned to Him. This I could not have done without His prayers. 

He suffers no more in His physical body, but my wrongs aug- 
ment the suffering of His mystical body. Shame and remorse over- 
take me. I renew the act of contrition and resolve to reconsecrate 
my life to His service. 

If I had been present during Christ’s agony in the garden, what 
would I have done? Do I watch and pray now during temptations? 
Would I have slept? Do I sleep in apathy now while false ideolo- 
gies shake the foundations of modern civilization, while moral 
and spiritual decline pulls people down into the maelstrom of 
corruption? I fear I am guilty of indifference concerning these 
issues and realize I must reform and make reparation. 

However, physically active crusading is not my role. The part I 
must play in the regeneration of society is that of prayer, penance, 
sacrifice, and example. And I must teach this to others. 

Would I have accompanied Judas the apostle in becoming Judas 
the apostate? Do I now deny Christ? Judas loved our Lord too, 
but he betrayed Him for money. How frequently people today 
betray Christ for better financial position, for social prestige, for 
material possessions, or because of political and economic trends! 

O Holy Ghost, counsel me that I may teach my children to be 
loyal, dedicated Catholics by heeding the little common occur- 
rences affecting their spiritual welfare which are so easily over- 
looked. For example, I should encourage them to put an ample 
amount of their allowances into the collection at Sunday Mass in- 
stead of spending all of it selfishly on worldly goods. They must 
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also be taught early in life to attend Mass regularly on holy days 
of obligation, during vacation when temptation is so great to for- 
sake this duty for early departure to the beaches and other world- 
ly diversions. 


Judas’ betrayal is re-enacted by all Catholics who leave the 
Church. Remind me, O Lord, to pray for them frequently, es- 
pecially for priests who return to the world. I beg You send angels 
to strengthen them and return these shepherds of the mist to Your 
fold and fortify them for enduring loyalty in their watch with 
You and for perfect resignation to Your will. 


The treachery of Judas is mirrored in every deceitful act com- 
mitted by mankind throughout time, and every offender con- 
tributes to that betrayal. If I want and expect my children to be 
honest with me, then I must answer their inquiries honestly. 
Sometimes this is very hard. 

O Holy Spirit, give me the wisdom to answer satisfactorily such 
questions as how and where does the life of a baby begin? If God 
is good and wants us to be happy, why do bad things happen to 
people? O Mary, Mother of Sorrows, help me in teaching my chil- 
dren to be resigned to God’s will when their prayers seem not to 
be answered—when rain spoils the school picnic after they have 
prayed for a nice day or when their team loses the ball game after 
they have prayed for victory. Show me how to strengthen them 
against the inevitable disappointments of life. Show me how to 
give them understanding and sympathy without causing them to 
resort to self-pity and the defeatist attitude of “‘what’s the use!” 
Somehow I must show them that disappointments must be ac- 
cepted and offered to God in the spirit of sacrifice and penance 
instead of being treated as major tragedies. 

From our Lord’s agony in the garden, let us learn that God will 
either spare us from suffering, or give us unfailing strength to bear 
it and will supply us with necessary fortitude to resist temptation. 


THE SECOND SORROWFUL Mystery: The Scourging at the Pillar 
“And so Pilate wishing to satisfy the crowd released to them 
Barabbas ... but Jesus he scourged and delivered to be cru- 
cified” (Mark 15:15). 
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The exact place of the scourging at the pillar is unknown, but 
we do know that a closed courtyard was maintained near the 
barracks for the purpose of scourging criminals before they were 
crucified. The condemned were bent down over short pillars in 
the center of the enclosure and tied by the wrists on the far side. 

Whips made of small chains or straps tipped with metal or bone 
points were the instruments of torture. These curled around the 
body of the victim making first welts, then deep lacerations. The 
hooks imbedded themselves in the flesh and were jerked out bru- 
tally as the torturer lifted his arm for another blow. 

Thus our Lord, all of His clothing having been removed ex- 
cept for the loin cloth, was beaten until there was no sound place 
on His body. Well indeed did the prophet Isaias write of Him, 
‘There was no soundness therein” (Isa. 1:6). 

For the second time during the Passion, the ground was wet 
with His precious blood mingled with His sweat and tears. 

When the scourging was over, Jesus sank to the ground, over- 
come not only by physical torture, but also by the sins of man- 
kind against purity. The Fathers of the Church tell us that our 
Lord suffered in this special manner for the sins which defile the 
body, and confessors regard fornication as the most common of 
violations. 

It appears that modern society takes impurity for granted. It is 
even regarded in good taste by the sophisticated, many of them 
intellectuals who advocate unrestrained sex pleasure for the un- 
married as well as unchaste sexual behavior and infidelity for the 
married. What madness to follow such perverted reasoning! Did 
not St. Paul admonish us, “For the wages of sin is death”? (Rom. 
6:23.) 

The steady rise in the support of illegitimate children which is 
thrust upon public welfare is alarming and sickening. It appears 
that many unwed mothers after receiving financial aid to care for 
themselves and their offspring commit the same transgression over 
and over again, thus adding to the welfare burden. Could not 
these mothers be taught correct moral values, proper regard for 
purity and be provided with living quarters where they would be 
required to work for the support of their children? 

Education in, and the practice of, purity should begin with the 
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little child and continue through adulthood according to one’s 
state of life. 

Virgin Mary, perfect example of purity, pray for all parents, 
that we may impress upon our children positive attitudes toward 
sex, that it is the beautiful and holy gift of God, that it should be 
used for His glory, that the body is the temple of the soul and 
must not be defiled. 

It is sad that sex is so often the subject of the coarse joke and 
lewd story. The wantoness of stage, screen, and bad literature is 
taking its toll. Many try to mimic what they see over these medi- 
ums. The modern trend is to follow the leaders of fashionable 
living with no regard for Christian principles. Immodesty in dress 
blatantly appears in all ages from the very young, who seek to 
appear worldly wise, to the senile aged who pitifully attempt to 
be youthful by donning unnecessarily brief beach wear and sport 
clothes. 

Holy Ghost, counsel mothers in teaching their daughters the 
importance of modest attire that they may never be guilty of caus- 
ing others to look upon them with unholy desire. Enlighten all 
women in the Christian propriety of fashion so that they may be 
worthy exemplars for growing girls. 

For such sins as immodesty, profane and obscene speech, our 
divine Lord was stripped naked and exposed to the vulgarity of 
the mob, his sense of privacy and modesty violated, outraged. 
The list of sins against purity is unending. 

Oh, may our family remember this and make daily acts of rep- 
aration. My Jesus, to think that You had to suffer so because of 
Pilate’s weakness in trying to pacify the people. His weakness is 
re-enacted by all who seek to appease man at the expense of Chris- 
tian virtue. It is very hard to be different from the majority and 
endure ridicule, but that is exactly what the modern mother must 
withstand if she demands Christian virtue as the guide for good 
taste in the selection of fashions. 

Blessed Mother, please pray for mothers to have the strength 
to persevere in this regard until those under their supervision are 
convinced and are willing to take the responsibility of selecting 
modest clothing. 

Sweet Jesus, especially inspire middle-aged and aging women to 
be worthy models of our Blessed Mother in fashion, and dignified 
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conduct. ‘Their common sense gleaned from years of living, tem- 
pered with a light-hearted sense of humor could be a worthy guide 
for the teen-age girl and do much to eradicate the concept of the 
Christian as being a long-faced, gloomy person. 

Frequently public entertainers insult Christian womanhood by 
the offensive remarks and coarse jokes concerning the feminine 
body. This will continue as long as viewers and listeners voice no 
objection. Those responsible for programs of entertainment are 
perhaps justified in assuming that such practice is enjoyed and 
preferred as long as the audience accepts it without complaint. 
All Christians, especially parents, should contact program directors 
and other authorities in the field of entertainment and advertising. 
It is their obligation to voice strong protest wherever and when- 
ever it is due. 

The hour of the scourging is truly the hour of reparation. As 
remedial measures let us wage a crusade for Christian standards 
in all phases of living. Let us live the Sorrowful Mysteries of the 
Rosary by teaching our children to safeguard their purity, by 
teaching them correct sex education, to be discriminating about 
what they see, what they read, what they listen to, and in choosing 
companions. 


THE THIRD SORROWFUL MysTERy: The Crowning with Thorns 


“And they clothed him in purple, and plaiting a crown of 
thorns, they put it upon him and began to greet him, ‘Hail, 
king of the Jews’” (Mark 15:17 f.). 


Jesus, almost beaten to death, lay limp and insensible upon the 
ground. The soldiers were ordered to bathe Him in cold water, 
not as an act of mercy, but for the purpose of reviving Him for 
further torture. 

As consciousness returned, the pain was excruciating and the 
dashing of cold water against His throbbing, bruised. and torn 
flesh brought on convulsive shivering. Roughly He was jerked to 
His feet but could not stand, so two soldiers, one on either side, 
held Him upright. An old scarlet military cloak, blood-stained 
and dirty, was wrapped around Him, a heavy reed thrust into His 
hand, and a hat of thorns pushed down upon His head. The thorns 
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of the crown, having been turned inward during the plaiting, 
were of uneven length and caused the crown to slip, so they were 
pounded upon vigorously and driven into His head thus making 
the crown secure. Blood spurted from the punctured wounds and 
ran down into His eyes, covering His face and forming clots in 
His matted hair and beard. 

In her revelations, Sister Catherine Emmerich states that she 
saw Jesus pushed down upon a stool covered with stones and 
broken pottery as a mock throne. 

With all the solemnity of a regal coronation, the soldiers passed 
before Him, genuflecting and crying, “Hail, King of the Jews.” 
Others joined the soldiers, until there was a tremendous crowd 
taking part in the mockery and making sport of His misery. Some- 
one jerked the reed from His hand and struck Him with it. They 
stuck out their tongues at Him, spat in His face, slapped Him, 
uttered coarse jokes and curses, and saluted Him with vile insults. 

Just how long our Lord had to endure this mockery we do not 
know. 

Because the mind is somehow associated with the head, many 
believe that Jesus suffered in this special way for our sins of 
thought. Sinful actions are preceded by sinful thoughts. We there- 
fore can sin in thought without carrying out sinful actions. 

It is so easy to infect the mind with thoughts of resentment 
against those who mistreat us. In such cases, even though we do 
not retaliate outwardly, the tranquility of order within us is de- 
stroyed and the soul wounded perhaps mortally. 

My Jesus, You were dressed as a mock king and ridiculed, Your 
kingship scorned. Let me remember this and belittle no one be- 
cause of social position, because of their lack of material posses- 
sions or mode of dress. Let me deride no one for piety and good 
works. Minimizing virtue is common practice in our modern 
world, and if I follow Your teaching, dear Lord, I am sure to 
be a laughing stock for the worldly-minded. When their taunts 
hurt me and I am tempted to retaliate, let me remember the sharp 
thorns piercing Your holy brow and behold Your bloodstained 
features; then I shall be strong enough to keep silent and offer 
my injury in union with You who never lost patience, who never 
spoke an unkind word to Your tormentors. Give me the fortitude 
to maintain eloquent silence praying for the conversion of my ene- 
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mies and the saving of their souls. I beg of You—keep my soul 
free from animosity by concentrating on love, as You did. 

In saluting and mocking You as King of the Jews, the Roman 
soldiers bared their hatred for those of another nationality, their 
contempt for a conquered people. 

My Jesus, I offer my suffering from all the headaches I have 
ever had as reparation for the thoughts of hatred, prejudice, or 
violence entertained by people today against those of other races, 
religions, or nationalities; and I implore you, O Holy Ghost, to 
direct their thoughts into charitable channels, so that their acts 
may not be of violence but of love. 

During the hour of mockery our Lord also suffered severely 
from our sins of pride and arrogance. I do not like to think of 
myself as proud and arrogant. 

In the big issues of life I feel I am usually understanding and 
charitable. But what of those little irritating instances? I must ad- 
mit I am likely to entertain bitter thoughts if I am criticized for 
the stand I have taken concerning community projects, plans for 
Catholic action in my parish, or policies of family discipline. 

It is in such common occurences that my pride and arrogance 
assert themselves. Let me be on guard, O Holy Paraclete, and send 
me piety and knowledge to discipline my thoughts and prevent 
them from forcing me into mortal sin. Enlighten me, give me 
fortitude in preparing my children for living peacefully in a so- 
ciety composed of many nationalities, races, religious beliefs and 
philosophies, without surrendering their Catholic way of life. 

The life of today’s child is full of problems growing out of our 
hetergeneous heritage. Children of many creeds go to the same 
schools where Orientals, Caucasians, Negroes mingle in work and 
play. Is not this situation in public education a miniature of 
adult social life? 

It is folly to assume that all problems arising from this condi- 
tion will solve themselves satisfactorily. They can be handled only 
by careful study and consistent practice of a way of life which 
brings a sense of security and well-being to all. 

Such a challenge can be met only by Christianity. Christianity 
has not been tried and found lacking. It has never been universally 
tried. 

The application of Christian principles in daily living in every 
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state of life is the only assurance of maintaining a true and lasting 
peace. It is the only way to eradicate the mockery, prejudice, big- 
otry, hate, and avarice which lead to war. Before material war- 
fare can occur, it must first become manifest in the thoughts of 
man. 

We are guilty of participating in the mockery of our Lord every 
time we, by thoughts, words, or action, show resentment and hos- 
tility toward people of other races, nationalities, or creeds. What 
Jesus endured for us we should be willing to endure for Him. 
Only the courage displayed by our Lord, the strength of His love, 
can bring forth the fruits of peace. 


THE FOURTH SORROWFUL MystTERY: The Carrying of the Cross 
y 


“And bearing the cross for himself, he went forth to the 
place called the skull, in Hebrew, Golgotha” (John 19:17). 
“They laid hold of a certain Simon of Cyrene... and up- 
on him they laid the cross to bear it after Jesus’ (Luke 


23:26). 


The midday sun beat down upon the narrow street. A choking 
fog of dust stirred by milling onlookers filled the air. 

There was being formed a procession to Calvary’s hill. Jesus 
was again clothed in His own garments, so the people would rec- 
ognize Him, and the crown of thorns was purposely left upon His 
head. How deeply the thorns must have dug into His sacred brow 
for the crown not to have fallen off during the climb to Golgotha! 
Fresh rivulets of blood from the thorn punctures ran down His 
face. The soldiers first in the procession made way for the retinue 
through the little winding street. 

Next came our Lord and the thieves bearing their crosses. There 
followed a motley group comprised of some of the elders and 
people from all walks of life consumed with morbid curiosity for 
witnessing an execution. 

Accompanying also were the holy women of Jerusalem. They 
shed tears of genuine compassion. To them Jesus said, ““Daughters 
of Jerusalem, do not weep for Me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children” (Luke 23:28), and pointed out to them the 
horrors which were soon to fall upon the Jewish people. 
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The road to Golgotha was three thousand feet—less than a 
mile—but it was rough, crooked, and hilly. Jesus staggered and 
swayed from side to side as He walked. The cross beam cut deep- 
ly into His shoulder. His clothing stuck to the wounds covering 
His body. He had not had anything to eat or drink since the Last 
Supper, more than twelve hours ago. Hunger, loss of blood, and 
thirst were taking their toll. 

His hands were tied securely in front of Him, one on either side 
of the beam, to prevent His dropping it. Bent forward under its 
weight, He kept His eyes on the road ahead. He could see the 
waves of heat rippling up from the ground. His eyes and nostrils 
smarted from the dust, and the dry grit between His teeth added 
to the parched misery of His throat. 

He looked for friends who would aid Him. But He saw those 
who a few days ago had strewn palms before Him crying, “Blessed 
is He that comes . .. Hosanna!’’ Now they were cursing Him. He 
saw one to whom He had restored speech, and heard him cry out 
for His blood. He saw one to whom He had given back his sight, 
and observed the hate in his eyes. He did not reproach them with 
the good He had done. He loved them and gave His life for them. 
How clear it is that I must not meet ingratitude with angry re- 
torts and hurt feelings, but with prayer, sacrifice, and love. 

Overcome with exhaustion and the weight of the cross, He fell. 
We are told that the wood He carried weighed only about thirty 
pounds. It was the weight of our sins, therefore, which actually 
bore down upon Him. He arose under goading kicks and blows 
and continued. 

All during the Passion there was one who did not desert our 
Lord for a single moment. That was Mary His mother. She had 
witnessed the sad spectacle from the beginning. She approached 
Him now. When their eyes met, she saw beyond the disfiguration 
His satisfaction at nearing His goal of sacrificing His life for oth- 
ers. She felt a surge of joy mingle with her horror as she offered 
her all through Him, with Him, and in Him. Such perfect under- 
standing brought Him consolation and strength. 

He plodded onward, his labored breathing sounding in noisy 
rasps. His enemies feared he would die before He reached Cal- 
vary, so the centurion began looking for someone to help carry 
the cross. 
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No Roman or Jew would help, so a pagan from Cyrene, a 
stranger, was seized and forced to help. He perhaps feared dis- 
grace, but willingly or unwillingly he had no choice, so he shoul- 
dered the burden with Christ, and as oxen bear the yoke they 
trudged up the hill together. There were other falls on the way, 
but each time our Lord arose and tried all the harder to reach His 
destination, and the Cyrenean discovered that bearing the cross 
of Christ with Him became sweet and the burden light. The repe- 
tition of the falls signifies that, as a Christian, I must never give 
up, but rise after each fall of sin, despair, or illness, and continue 
with determination on my way toward heaven. 


There also was one named Veronica, who of free will and love 
came forward and wiped the face of Christ with her veil. And 
there was left on her veil the imprint of His beloved countenance. 

As He neared the summit, Jesus could see a horseman placing 
signs over the three vertical bars of wood which stood with one 
end in the ground, waiting for the cross beams being carried by 
the three prisoners. Every movement now was a shock of pain, His 
nausea more acute. 

And His blood-stained footprints mark the way to Calvary for- 
ever. 

Dear Jesus, reflecting upon this mystery of the Rosary I see that 
the only way to reach the Church Triumphant is to accept the 
means provided by God for getting there—the Cross. I must 
shoulder the responsibility provided by the state of life God ac- 
corded me, and follow You. There is no short cut, no other way. 
Like Simon, I cannot choose my adversities, but I must accept 
them when they are sent to me and deal with them in a Christlike 
way. 

When my physical infirmities interfere with my duties and spir- 
itual progress, I will remember Your pain during the trip to 
Golgotha and accept suffering, silently taking joy in the fact that 
I can sublimate pain into sacrifice and turn it into a purchasing 
agent of light and liberty for others—for example, the return of 
the sheep not of this fold to Christ, and the guiding of unbelievers 
to God. Or I can offer it for my personal intentions. 


Opportunities for being a Veronica or Simon of Cyrene are 
numerous, such as nursing the members of the family through 
illnesses, preparing a meal for a sick neighbor, soothing hurt feel- 
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ings, visiting a family where a death has occurred, or contributing 
to the needs of the suffering in the world where earthquakes, 
storms, wars have brought devastation. 

As a reward, the imprint of Your beloved nature will be left 
upon me as was Your countenance upon Veronica’s veil, and the 
carrying of my cross with You will be sweet and the burden light. 

Whenever I hear gossip, I shall remember those who jeered You 
during Your climb to Calvary and refrain from participating, and 
I will endeavor to teach my children not to talk about one another 
and their friends unkindly, as such sins contributed to your suf- 
fering during Your passion and to the injury of Your mystical 
body now. I must accept all unpleasant tasks as opportunities for 
helping You carry Your cross. 

You could have summoned countless angels to assist and relieve 
You of carrying this burden, but You chose to do it Yourself and 
to permit another to help You in order to show me the way. I have 
no assurance God will save me without my cooperation. I must 
carry the cross with Christ. It is impossible to carry it apart from 
Him. It is the only way to practice patience during adversity, and 
patience in adversity is the great lesson of this mystery of the liv- 
ing Rosary. 

By Christ’s meeting with His mother on His way to Calvary, I 
have the perfect guide for living the Rosary. All during His Pas- 
sion she was united with Him in His suffering, using it as He did 
and in His joy of that suffering because it was the means to glory 
and triumph—the victorious march into the Church ‘Triumphant. 


THE FiFTH SORROWFUL Mystery: The Crucifixion 


“And when they came to the place called the Skull, they 
crucified Him there and the robbers one on his right hand 
and one on his left” (Luke 23:33). 

“And the sun was darkened, and the curtain of the Temple 
was torn in the middle. And Jesus cried out in a loud voice 
and said, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ And 
having said this, he expired” (Luke 23:44). 


This mystery of the Rosary constitutes a bridge over which we 
cross from the natural world to the supernatural. The Cross, ac- 
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cording to St. Paul, is the only thing in which we must glory. The 
crucifixion, then, becomes the focal point of all history. 

In it are the hopes of mankind renewed. It strengthens our faith 
and rekindles our zeal. It provides a method for conquering life’s 
most difficult adversities, and in it are embodied the reasons for 
all the failures and successes of the past, present, and future. 

It is therefore imperative that we identify the vicissitudes of 
our lives with it. Are not our successes dependent upon our fol- 
lowing Christ, and our downfalls caused by sin? The crucifix is 
the symbol of the results of sin. 

When Jesus and the other condemned prisoners reached the 
top of the hill, they, having been scourged, were ready for the 
cross. There were two methods of crucifixion. In some cases a 
living prisoner was nailed to the cross beam he carried by three- 
edged spikes driven through the wrists at the base of the palms. 
The other method consisted of nailing the live criminal to the 
entire cross before it was set into the ground. Writers seem to 
think the first way was the one suffered by our Lord. Artists more 
often portray the latter. 

The condemned were offered wine with myrrh, which was sup- 
posed to somewhat deaden the pain. Our Lord refused this as He 
wanted to feel the full impact of suffering for the redemption of 
mankind. 

Those assembled at the foot of the cross were representative of 
people throughout all ages of history. ‘There were those who loved 
Jesus, those who hated Him, and those who were indifferent. On- 
ly a few of His followers remained. John alone of His favored 
twelve came back to stay until all was over. Mary, His mother, was 
there to experience the fulfilling of Simeon’s prophecy: This child 
is destined for a sign that shall be contradicted and thine soul a 
sword shall pierce” (Luke 2:34 f.). 

His words, I thirst, echo and re-echo down through all the ages 
striking the calloused eardrums and unfeeling hearts of all, be- 
cause He spoke not only of physical thirst but also of His longing 
for the love and loyalty of all who neglect and desert Him. 

To quench His thirst He was given vinegar and gall. Perhaps 
this symbolizes what we today offer Him in response to His long- 
ing for our love and devotion. Let me examine myself. When my 
husband and children make mistakes and need my love and under- 
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standing, do I respond in a Christlike manner? I fear I am more 
likely to give them a piece of my mind adding such retorts as, 
“How could you be so stupid!” or “I told you so!”’ 

O Holy Redeemer, from the cross You said, ‘Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” I pray to You, strengthen 
me against belittling others, especially those of my own family by 
despicably reviewing their faults and giving them sarcastic crit- 
icism as Your enemies gave You, because by doing so I offer Your 
mystical body vinegar and gall. 

When my children quarrel, O Holy Spirit, guide me in helping 
them to forgive one another and to erase bitter contention with 
love and a sense of humor. O Mother of the most holy Rosary, 
inspire us to pray the Rosary together as a healing balm of all 
rifts, because the family Rosary binds us together in love for one 
another, love for our Blessed Mother and her divine son. 

The Scriptures tell us God is love and state that St. John was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. Apparently our Lord could reach 
John with greater depth than He could others, and this won for 
John the title, “beloved disciple.” 

It is therefore not surprising that from the cross Jesus said to 
John, “Behold thy mother,” and to His mother, “Behold thy son.” 
The Bible tells us that from that day John took Mary into his 
home. In making her John’s mother, He made her our mother too. 
Just as John accepted her, so must we accept her and keep her our 
constant companion, because it is through her companionship that 
we are able to make her Rosary a living component of our daily 
lives. 

Why has the Blessed Mother asked us to pray the Rosary? To 
render hollow, mechanical lip service to well-memorized prayers? 
Hardly! She wants us to meditate upon the events in the life of 
her son, to relive His life and passion with her, because medita- 
tion upon His life—the passion in particular—is the school of 
sanctity for any state of life, especially for homemakers. 

From the family, the smallest unit of organized society, sanctity 
is able to permeate many other organizations which make up 
local community, national, and world orders. 

The family Rosary then becomes the roots from which springs 
a world society dedicated to goodness and peace. 

The family is the pivotal laboratory of human behavior just as 
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the Crucifixion is the focal point of history. If parents in a neigh- 
borhood where all of the children play together conduct them- 
selves and train their children according to the teachings of the 
Cross and Christ, the result is bound to be good citizenship. But 
if even one family allows the children to run wild with no regard 
for good behavior, the good results are impaired and can be en- 
tirely ruined. It therefore should be no secret why world dis- 
orders come about and it is imperative that sanctity according to 
the Cross of Christ reign in the hearts of family members. The 
family Rosary can be a great help in acquiring family sanctity 
and a great barrier against juvenile delinquency. 

The problems encountering civilization in any era are met 
first by the conquering of personal interior conflicts and accom- 
plishing self-reform. 

My Jesus, as I view the crosses on Calvary, two criminals, one 
on either side of You, I wonder which of the three I most resem- 
ble. It has been said that the Cross of Christ is the cross of inno- 
cence. Because of my sinful human nature, I cannot claim any 
likeness thereof. The thief on Your left reviled You, sarcastically 
taunting You to save Yourself and those crucified with You, 
turned away from You and remained impenitent. So far as we 
know my Jesus, You said nothing to him, and his unholy attitude 
led him to everlasting damnation. God forbid that I am identified 
with this one. 

The thief on Your right turned toward You in penance and ac- 
cepted You. To him You said, “This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise.” I shall try to be like the good thief, who teaches me 
the value of the sacrament of penance. I promise, dear Jesus, to 
go to confession frequently and to gain all the indulgences possi- 
ble for the souls in purgatory, to follow the spiritual advice of the 
priest and to amend my life. Then I too, although of sinful na- 
ture, will some day be with You in Paradise. 

Despair often overtakes me when my responsibilities, sins, and 
troubles bear down upon me. It is then that I must remember the 
good thief, and I shall feel hope renewed. It is then, too, that I 
can feel in my heart Your words, ‘““My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me’’? If You, God’s beloved Son, could feel so forlorn, I can- 
not expect to feel no sorrow, no loneliness. Bemoaning my lot 
will bear no fruit. But following Your example will. I must re- 
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main steadfast and say in union with You, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.”’ I must learn that injecting my self- 
will into God’s work with me and mine only hinders progress. 
By putting all into God’s hands, progress is mine. Counsel me, O 
Holy Spirit, to commend all things to God’s judgment, to recog- 
nize His holy will and trust in His divine providence. 

In order to do this I know I must die to myself. But does not all 
spiritual growth spring from continuous little deaths to the ego? 

For instance, I must learn not to expect to have my own way 
all of the time. When tense situations arise, whether personal, 
national, or international, I should add sacrifice to my prayers by 
giving up such unnecessary items as cosmetics, costume jewelry, 
expensive house furnishings, and other luxuries. Or I can fast and 
dispense with eating favorite foods or desserts. ‘Thus I will die to 
my vanity and pride and physical appetite preferences. While it 
is true that the Crucifixion teaches mortal death is necessary be- 
fore the soul is free to enjoy heaven, it is also true that death to 
material attachments and the ego is necessary before I can pos- 
sess poverty of spirit, the key to true and everlasting happiness. 
Poverty of spirit is essential in freeing modern families of the 
nervous strain of trying to live beyond their means. 

My Jesus, the centurion who pierced Your sacred side was cured 
of blindness by the blood and water which issued forth. By that 
blood and water, I beseech You, cure our spiritual blindness. Let 
me accept suffering as taught in the Sorrowful Mysteries of the 
Rosary—that it is the beginning of ascension. Our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion began with His agony at the foot of the mountain, His de- 
parture from the world at the summit. Therefore, our ascension 
also begins with suffering. 

By dealing with it according to the Sorrowful Mysteries, we are 
living the Rosary and eventually will reach the Glorious ones. 

What is the lesson I must learn from the darkness falling over 
the earth, the earthquake, and the rending of the veil of the 
Temple? 

At the execution of the God-man, even nature echoed the effects 
of mortal sin with inexplicable and terrifying events. In case I 
should grow so accustomed to the surrounding paganism of the 
world as to think this generation immune to sinning or that we 
are not too sinful, my Jesus, let me remember the forebodings of 
all of nature at the Crucifixion. 
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Secular contemporary philosophies and ways of life are so con- 
fusing. O Holy Spirit, constantly remind me of the tearing of the 
veil of the Temple, that the old law is no longer valid, that mod- 
ern paganism is not the true way of life, but the new way inau- 
gurated by Christ is the one I must follow and in which I must 
lead others. 

Meditation upon the Crucifixion leads my thoughts to the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Here I have the opportunity of participating in 
this greatest act of worship every day, offering God adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, reparation, and impetration. By uniting my 
life with this sacrifice I am able to repay almighty God the debt I 
owe Him. Christ in the Eucharist gives Himself to me, and I give 
Him my life to use in any way He wishes. 

Help me, O Lord, to inspire others to better understand the 
crucifixion, to attend Mass, and receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently. Unite all of my Rosaries, especially our family Rosary, 
with the Mass, wherever it is offered in all parts of the world. 
Then we shall successfully reach our goal—the beatific vision. 





1This phenomenon is called haematidrosis. It occurs when fear and suffering 
become too great for the highly sensitized person to endure. 
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What Mary Said to God 
in the Canticle of Canticles 


Sister Mary Julian continues with part three 
of her dramatic essay applying to Our Lady 
the words of “Solomon’s Song.” 


E 

Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. si 

b 

fr 

XXV St 

Dark of skin, and yet I have beauty, daughters of Jerusa- my 
lem. Black are the tents they have in Cedar; black are Solo- 

mon’s own curtains; then why not I? (Cant. 1:4 f.) 

What Mary says to God in the Canticle is partly in her own N 
name, partly in the name of Eve, mother of all the living. Here fa 
she speaks for herself. 

As the country maiden addresses the women of King Solomon’s fre 
court, who look with curiosity upon her sun-tanned skin, so Mary he 
addressed the angels who find her humanity so different from their ce. 
angelic nature. br 

Her reference to Solomon’s curtains, which are also dark, is an m:; 
allusion to the humanity of Christ, the Son of God. Through the 
Incarnation effected within her, He put on flesh, figuratively veil- he 
ing or curtaining off His divinity. es! 
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The tents of Cedar might be considered humanity in general. 
Because Mary too “dwells in Cedar,” she must wear the darkness 
of that humanity also, and find it ever beautiful. What it has 
pleased God to assume should not be displeasing to any other; 
there is eternal beauty in what He makes His own. 

So Our Lady stands before the court of the angels, whose queen 
she is someday to be, as the village maid brought to the palace of 
the king who loves her. Although she knows His praise, she fore- 
stalls any criticism of His choice of her. She is indeed black but 
beautiful, and therefore the king loves her enough to share with 
her the darkness of humanity, with its sin alone excepted. 


XXVI 
Take no note of this Ethiop color: it was the sun tanned 
me, when my own brothers .. . set me a-watching in the vine- 


yards (Cant. 1:5). 


Here Mary emphasizes her relationship with the human race. 
Her brothers are all men. And it is they whose sin has set her, the 
sinless, watching in the vineyards. 

Since Adam’s sin, there has been a need for “watching” by one 
born immaculate. All others are blackened by original sin, Ethiops 
from the beginning. Mary gains this color of humanity from the 
sun who is her Son, when by divine desire the plan of the Incar- 
nation is set in motion—and God needs a mother from earth. 

The imagery used at this spot in the Canticle glitters and slips 
from the grasp like quicksilver. There is no suggestion here that 
Mary is divine. That is not true, nor could God say that it was. 
Neither is there any hint that Mary shares man’s sin. That is 
false also. 

The general idea seems to be an emphasis on Mary’s difference 
from the angels as well as her unique position among men. Sinless 
herself, she yearns with sinful men for the redeemer who will suc- 
cessfully combat sin and Satan. It is her watching and longing that 
brings Him from the heavens above to the heaven of her im- 
maculateness. 

Then her beauty is divinely recognized—all generations call 
her blessed. They sing: Tota pulchra es, O Maria. Quam pulchra 
es! “Thou art all fair, O Mary. O how beautiful thou art!” 
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XXVII 


I have a vineyard of my own that I have watched but ill. I 
Tell me, my true love, where now is thy resting place under ” 
the noon’s heat? Thou wouldst not have me wander to and . 
fro where the flocks graze that are none of thine? (Cant. 1:5 f.) a 
The mere mention of vineyards sets the country maiden, home- b 
sick in the courts of Solomon, to dreaming of her true love, won- a 
dering where he finds shade from the intensity of meridian heat. d 
There she wishes she might join him, instead of remaining in the fi 
alien culture of majesty. ii 

The vineyard she has watched so ill is the thought of his love. S: 


Speaking for all mankind, Mary acknowledges that man has al- 
lowed the thought of God to fade before the more immediate 
concerns of the environment in which he is forced to live. Now k 
man, in the person of Mary, will remember. Since Adam’s fall, 
mankind let the thought of redemption sink to forgetfulness un- 
til roused by the prophets. 

Now Mary, Queen of Prophets, notes this with regret, and turns 
mind and heart to the lover, the Christ, who will come to rescue 
her from the land that is not her own country. 

Her references are in figures familiar to her. Let Solomon talk 
of gold and jewels; she longs for the simple rustic ways. Often 
enough, men, weary of the noonday heat of sin, have sought 
shelter, wandering here and there, but always in vain. h 

Where is your resting place, Mary asks her true love, her God. 
Let us wander no longer but come to the quiet cool shade of the 


Savior’s cross. h 
XXVIII k 

tl 

Now, while the king sits at his wine, breathes out the spike- t] 


nard of my thoughts! (Cant. 1:11.) 


This word belongs especially to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


While the king—here, the world—forgets God over the sensuous P 
pleasures akin to wine, she remembers, and breathes out the con- 
tinual fragrance of thoughts of love. W 


Mary kept all these words in her heart, St. Luke assures us sev- 
eral times, and the treasuring of such beauty can give forth a 
sweetness like no other. 
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The constant thought of her loving heart cannot but attract. 
If the burning of a great love in defective human hearts can so 
rejoice others that all the world loves a lover, how much more 
must the perfect heart of Mary, completely absorbed in the total- 
ity of love, divine and human? 


In the court of the king, surrounded by the distractions of the 
banquet, the village girl vividly remembers her country lover, 
and from that poignant memory rises a perfume. So the world of 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, did not turn the heart of Mary 
from the constant attention she gave to her God. Continually the 
incense of her prayer arose to God’s throne in heaven from the 
sanctuary of her immaculate soul. 


As men breathe to live, so Mary lived by love. And all who 
abide with her, who call her Mother and are truly her children, 
know well the sweetness of that beautiful breath of love. For 
them, it is life. 


XXIX 


Close my love to my heart as the cluster of myrrh that 
lodges in my bosom all the night through. Close he clings as 
a tuft of cypress in the vine-clad rocks of Engedi (Cant. 
1:12 f£.). 


Not entirely joyful was the love that Mary gathered to her 
heart. Myrrh and cypress are words without happy connotation, 
and rocks are rocks, even if vines cover them. 

All through the night of the Passion, Mary held close to her 
heart the love of her suffering God. Her mind, unclouded by sin, 
keen with all the intellectual freedom of Adam and Eve before 
the fall, understood better than any other merely human intellect 
the tragedy of the Passion of Christ. Although like Him, she had 
longed for it, like Him had prayed for it: “I have a baptism where- 
with I am to be baptized. . . .” Yet like Him, she suffered every 
possible nuance of the pageant of sorrow. 

She too had a chalice her Father would have her to drink, and 
would she not lovingly drink it? 

To accept the cross is one thing, and grateful enough are we 
ordinary human beings if we are able to do that much. 


But to embrace it, to hold it close to our heart as a cluster of 
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myrrh, close as a clinging shrub to a hillside—this we can rarely 
hope to do. 

For Mary it was possible because of her tremendous love. Her 
strength to suffer with Jesus came from her love for Him, and for 
us because of Him. Her joy in suffering was the fruit of that 
mighty love. 


XXX 


See how fair is the man I love, how stately! Green grows 
that bower, thine and mine, with its roof of cedars, with a 
covert of cypress for its walls (Cant. 1:15 f.). 


Still dreaming of her country lover, the maiden hears the voice 
of the king praising her: ‘See how fair is the maid I love,” and 
she, paralleling his phrasing, speaks of her absent lover. 

One of the saints has written of Our Lady that ‘““When we say 
Mary, she echoes God.” For herself, she keeps not the least com- 
pliment. 

And swiftly her thoughts continue their flight from the palace. 
Not this royal splendor she desires. Her mind takes refuge in the 
recollection of a woodland bower that has sheltered her and the 
beloved, beautiful with tall cedars, enclosed with graceful cypress 
trees. 

Such simplicity Mary desires: God’s handiwork to be her home 
rather than man-made dwellings. Her conversation is continually 
in heaven because her love is there. 

Days will come when men will throw up vast cathedrals to the 
blue sky for her glory, when all the art in the world will combine 
to show forth her beauty. If it leads men through her to Jesus, 
Mary will consent. 

But for herself, He is ever enough. She has only one desire, to 
be housed in His heart. No magnificence of man’s making can 
match this bower of Mary’s. 


XXXI 


Count me no more than wild rose on the lowland plain, 
wild lily on the mountain slopes (Cant. 2:1). 


Into the picture of natural beauty that the maiden has evoked 
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with her words of woodland bowers, she now introduces herself. 
Let me be to you, she seems to say to God, a flower uncultivated— 
a rose lost in the field, a lily blown on the mountain slope so high 
that only Your all-seeing eye can discover it. 

For ages men have called the rose the symbol of love, the lily 
symbol of purity. On the standards of the Legion of Mary, these 
flowers are placed as her own. But it was God who first made them 
hers, and in words attributed to her, so that it is her personal 
choice also. 

And she would have it acknowledged that her rose of love and 
her lily of purity come directly from God’s hands. Not a cultivated 
flower, made more beautiful by gardener’s skill, but a flower of 
the wilderness, owing its wonder to the divine gardener alone. 

“Count me no more,” she says, “than this.” 

In all the complexity of civilization, the simplicity of such a 
plea is astounding. It takes its place beside the utterance of the 
Son of God and Mary—‘‘Behold the lilies of the field, they labor 
not, neither do they spin. Yet not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed as one of these.’”’ Was Jesus remembering the words 
of the Canticle when He said this? There was in His mind, per- 
haps, the memory of His mother’s incomparable beauty, and of 
this divine poetry in her praise. 


XXXII 


An apple tree in the wild woodland, shade cool to rest 
under, fruit sweet to the taste, such is he my heart longs for 
(Cant. 2:3). 


Antiphonally, the king and the maiden have been speaking. 
He agrees to her likening herself to wild flowers. She goes further, 
comparing her beloved to a fruitful tree, which towers above the 
lowly rose. A shady tree it is, and sweet its fruit. No wonder that 
her heart longs for him in the artificial setting of court life. 

It is both Mary and all mankind that speaks these lines. Even 
as a fruit tree—traditionally an apple—was the instrument of the 
fall of Adam, so, aptly, Christ is symbolized in the shade and fruit- 
age of an apple tree in uncultivated woodland. 

And it is primarily the heart that longs for His redemption. 
Beyond the intellect, even that of Mary, are the mysteries of God. 
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Man cannot hope to understand. But his lonely heart needs no 
lesson to cry out for the rest and renewal that the promise of the 
Incarnation has made. 

Mary sighs with all men for the coming of Christ. Already re- 
deemed by the preventing privilege of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, she yearns to see the debt paid, to see grace flood the thirst- 
ing world. 

In the desert of the world of royalty she dreams with nostalgia 
for the shade and sweetness of the redeeming love of God. Para- 
dise as such cannot come again, that she knows. But there is bet- 
ter. For this Mary’s heart longs. 


XXXIII 


Cushioned on flowers, apples heaped high about me, and 
love-sick all the while ... into his own banqueting hall the 
king has brought me... . His left hand pillows my head, his 
right hand, even now, ready to embrace me (Cant. 2:4-6). 


In contrast to the picture her mind has conjured up of a dream 
world, the village maid turns back to see her real situation. Not 
her true love, but the king entertains her. Flowers and fruit sur- 
round her couch; the king offers his caress. What is this to the 
girl who desires only her own pastoral pleasures and the love of 
the man of her choice? 

In some such way, Mary must have seen the attractiveness of 
the world’s acclaim. She who shared every experience of her Son 
must have faced with Him the third temptation in the desert. All 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them must have been 
flashed before her eyes too. With Him, she promptly rejected 
worldly power. 

The plucked apple, the cut flowers—these ephemeral delights 
of earth could not hold a fascination for her who knew Eternal 
Love and Eternal Beauty. 

And a king’s embrace? She would not accept it. There is only 
one king of her heart: she would acknowledge no other. His crown 
would be first of thorns that would pierce her heart, but no mat- 
ter. As His kingdom is not of this world, neither is hers. With 
Him she will wait the immortal crown of glory in heaven. 
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XXXIV 


The voice I love! See where he comes, how he speeds over 
the mountains, how he spurns the hills! Gazelle nor fawn was 
ever so fleet as my heart’s love (Cant. 2:8 f.). 


Weary with longing and the unaccustomed strain of court fes- 
tivities, the maiden falls asleep after the banquet. The king, not- 
ing this, charges the other court ladies not to rouse her. In her 
dream she hears the voice of her country lover, sees him coming 
swiftly towards her. 

This might be a word of redemption as it is applied to Mary. 
With all the sons and daughters of Adam, she sighs for the prom- 
ised Redeemer, and suddenly she hears His voice. 

Out of the prophecies a clear note is sounded. Her keen vision 
perceives the advent of the Messias. Not reluctantly does her be- 
loved come to pay the ransom she has already enjoyed. Nothing 
will restrain Him: no mountains of dignity, no hillocks of evil. 
Speedily as light is His passage—and as inevitable. 

On the other hand, this might be a word of Assumption. Mary 
languishes in the world after Jesus’ ascension. While she wills His 
will that she stay, her heart is homesick for the heaven where 
divine love awaits her. 

At the very end of the Canticle, God in the voice of the country 
lover repeats this very phrase when He promises to flee away with 
her. It is as if He reassures her that He has not been unmindful 
of her lengthy waiting for Him, that He will not now delay her 
happiness with Him. And how joyfully she hears the voice of His 
calling, sees the rapidity of His approach. 


XXXV 


And now he is standing on the other side of this very wall; 
now he is looking through every window in turn, peering 
through every chink (Cant. 2:9). 


Even in this world the soul can be conscious—as Mary was 
continually conscious—of the abiding presence of God. 

Veiled it must be, of necessity, for who can behold the face of 
God in all its beauty and live? Besides, where is the test of faith 
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if our eyes can see the never-failing love that guards and guides 
us? Yet we can be aware that He is standing close to us, ever ob- 
serving, ever protecting. We have but to cry out and He will hear. 

This beautiful truth Mary never forgot. Even before the An- 
nunciation she was conscious of His presence within her by grace. 
From her Immaculate Conception she was flooded with His love. 
Mary lived in God’s love. As grace in her soul increased steadily, 
she became increasingly aware of His intimacy, until at the time 
of the Incarnation her soul might be hailed by the angel in that 
unparalleled title: Full of Grace. 

After that she was ready for a new revelation, for a new God- 
nearness. That love of a Spirit-God could now be directed to a 
human who was her Son. 

Ordinary minds cannot begin to comprehend this. We can only 
bow before Mary’s realization of God’s being the child she bore 
and nursed and reared, the man she saw crucified and risen. We 
can only pray for some of that awareness. 


XXXVI 


I can hear my true love calling to me! Rise up, rise up 
quickly, dear heart. . . (Cant. 2:10). 


“The most important thing,” Maurice Zundel writes in Our 
Lady of Wisdom, “‘is to listen.” 

Mary knew this lesson perfectly. From the beginning, she had 
been alert to the voice of her beloved. 

Always His word to her had been “Rise” and “Come.” And 
quickly Mary had replied. She had never disappointed Him. 

Nor would He disappoint her. The rest of the words that the 
maiden hears in her dream at this time are those the Church ap- 
plies to Mary in some of her Masses: “Winter is now past. . 
the rain is over and gone. . . . Come.” 

Is this another Assumption word? Possibly, but it is more than 
that. It is a word for every day. 

Should not we, with Mary, be hearing constantly the word of 
entreaty from our God: “Arise and come quickly. Arise from 
self, from sloth, from sin. Arise quickly and come to Me, the 
source of life and love.” 

While we have not the grace of the Immaculate Conception, 
we have the blessing of our own baptism. 
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While we have not the wonderful gift of bearing God Incar- 
nate, we bear within us, by reason of the divine indwelling. the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

And while we cannot look forward to the glory of Mary’s As- 
sumption, we know that there 7s a glory for us after death if we 
have been faithful, that we shall share her radiant joy. 


XXXVII 


All mine, my true love, and I all his: see where he goes out 
to pasture among the lilies, till the day grows cool, and the 
shadows long (Cant. 2:16). 


Mary’s reply to the dream-lover’s eloquence expresses the typi- 
cal attitude of her heart. Her total gift of self is succinctly put. 
She accepts the love that comes to her, and immediately gives her 
all, turning her thoughts at once from self to Him: He is all hers, 
because He is her true love, and she is all His. 

With tenderness she pictures Him in their country place, go- 
ing forth at morning with his flock to pasture them among lilies. 

‘Jesus loves the pure of heart,” it has been written; “the secret 
of His love is in purity of heart faithfully kept.” Of none is this 
truer than of Mary. 

From her Immaculate Conception to her admirable Assump- 
tion, she kept that purity of heart He had given her with faithful 
care. Till the day of the world grows cold, she will be to Him 
sweet pastureland. Till the dark prophecy shadows the globe, she 
will be sunlit peace for Him. All through the long day of crea- 
tion, God finds one meadow of joy in Mary. No matter how bar- 
ren the deserts of most human hearts, this fair land does not fail 
Him. 

And as evening falls, we turn to her with jubilee, rejoicing that 
she, at least, has been true to Him, and offering to Him the great 
gladness that she has been to Him and to us always. 


XXXVIII 


In the night watches, as I lay abed, I searched for my heart’s 
love and searched in vain. Now to stir abroad, and search 
every alley-way and street for him I love so tenderly (Cant. 
wt). 
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Mary is again, in thought, the watcher for the morning of her 
Christ. Inactive in the mind of God during the days from Adam’s 
fall to the Incarnation, she begins before birth to “‘stir abroad,” 
searching for the Messias by ardent prayer. 

We believe that the Immaculate Conception gave her the per- 
ception of untainted human nature, so that from the first moment 
of her existence she might praise and love the God who had an- 
ticipated her redemption. That is why it is not too difficult to ac- 
cept the legend of her presentation in the temple at the age of 
three. 

What a quaint picture it makes of an exquisitely beautiful 
little girl entering the huge portals of the ‘Temple. Eager the heart 
that seeks God’s house for home, the heart that shall be God’s 
home. 

Anne and Joachim let her go from them with quiet love. They 
know by now that Mary is for God alone. How could they hold 
her selfishly against His will? Grateful for the privilege of shelter- 
ing her even briefly, they bring her to Him. 

The Immaculate One enters the Temple of her God, and there 
continues her search. Every alleyway and street of the wisdom of 
the ancients will be open to her. The sacred liturgy of the people 
of God will become part of her life. More and more she shall learn 
of Him who is beyond all learning. 


XXXIX 


But for all my search I could not find him. I met the watch- 
men who go about the city round, and asked them..... Then. 
when I had scarce left them, I found him so tenderly loved 
Cant. 3:3 f.). 


Like the Magi who later sought information of the King of the 
Jews in Jerusalem, so Mary. 

The watchmen of that city, the priests of the Temple, should 
have known when and where He would come, did know in the 
vague, veiled way of prophecy. And little Mary heard their lessons 
out. Yet for all her search, like the maiden in the Canticle, she 
could not find Him in human form. Only in grace was He with 
her, as in Alice Meynell’s poem, “I am the Way”: 
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You never attained Him? 
If to attain be to abide, 
Then that may be. 


Endless the way, 
Followed with how much pain. . 
The way was He. 


It was after she had left the Temple, being espoused to Joseph, 
that she found her beloved in the Incarnation as no other mortal 
or angel can ever find Him again. She became His mother. 

In the Canticle this is still a dream of the village girl, and a 
foreshadowing of the reality to come. Anticipating the action of 
the country lover in this way might be considered a clever tech- 
nique to achieve dramatic unity in the poem. While all the early 
action takes place in the banquet hall of the king, the dream of 
the maiden enables the reader to know in advance of her later 
flight from the court with her country lover. 


XL 


And now that he is mine, I will never leave him, never let 
him go, till I have brought him into my own mother’s house, 
into the room that saw my birth (Cant. 3:4). 


Mary found Jesus for all men. By the Incarnation she captured 
Him in bonds of flesh, and so brought Him into the house of her 
mother, Eve—mother of all the living—who gives birth to every- 
one in the room of this world. 

She speaks here a last word of pre-redemptive song. It is fol- 
lowed by long passages extolling Christ, the Redeemer, and Mary, 
CoRedemptrix. The beloved is found—the quest is done. Re- 
joicing is in order. 

Had that been all, Mary might never have been the Mother of 
Sorrows. She herself would never have left Him nor let Him go 
from her. She who had found Him for mankind found him for- 
ever. When she must speak again of losing Him, it is as a repre- 
sentative of the family of her mother, Eve. 

But this word is one for Christmas eve, and Mary sees only the 
happiness of giving Him to men. She watches the joy leap into 
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Joseph’s eyes when she gives him the little Jesus. She welcomes 
the shaggy shepherds of Bethlehem, the wise men from afar. 

It is as if she saw that night all who would ever find her Jesus, 
coming in gigantic procession to the stable to receive Him in 
sweet Communion from her hands. 

Joy indeed to the world, for the Lord has come, and earth re- 
ceives its king through Mary. 
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Spirituality for All 


Faith, Hope, Charity, 
These Three 


June Verbillion 


All things are possible to one who believes, still more to 
one who hopes, still more and more to one who loves. 
—From the Maximes of Brother Lawrence of 
the Resurrection, Cook at Rue de la Vaugirard 


One of the valuable assets of our age is the rich flood of spiritual 
literature which, inundating and fertilizing our thinking and 
consciousness, yields ever new insights and vistas into the wonder 
world of grace. Today especially we seem to be poised on the 
spiritual threshold of great things. Perceptive writers such as 
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Romano Guardini comfortingly tell us that in an era such as ours, 
when so many disintegrating factors are at work, the inner sources 
often well up more abundantly—to offset, or neutralize, the vitiat- 
ing influences, as it were—and to lead to the hope that we are on 
the periphery of a greater Christian era. 


“If we could only wonder at ourselves,” wrote Father Raoul 
Plus, S.J., “we should all be saints.”” The dynamism that comes 
from living one’s Christianity, from daring to carry out baptism’s 
characteristic vital acts—the theological virtues—depends in great 
measure upon this wonderment, this awe, this astonishment to 
which a true tallying of baptism’s implications must tend. This 
sacrament indeed introduces us to divine life, but it is those 
“felicitous automatisms,” as Father Jean Danielou, S.J., fittingly 
labels the theological virtues, that furnish the Christian with ma- 
terial for personal, vital, and truly spiritual acts. At this juncture, 
habit psychology steps in, for where was the perfection that did 
not imply the formation of many habits? The true life of the 
spirit—the actual radiation of faith, hope, and charity—posits 
the regulating of our entire lives according to the demands of 
these virtues, especially according to charity. Through the repeti- 
tion of acts, small in themselves and apparently insignificant, life 
may be organized and controlled in such a way that the most 
minute, indifferent action partakes of the inner fire of these vir- 
tues. Habits are always forming; if we cling to the higher, we are 
not drawn to the lower. 


We must go the long, encompassing way of total involvement, 
if we truly desire transformation. Zealously must we shun an over- 
all ‘virtuous mediocrity” which champions and espouses “‘com- 
fortable spirituality,” which compromises and appeases instead of 
comforting and engaging. We need to learn to thrill to Cyrano’s 
dying defiance: “Que je pactise? Jamais!” Never must the desire 
for perfection, for the plenitude of the baptismal life be com- 
promised or whittled down to “average’’ size. Many writers have 
scored our current hesitancy about becoming “involved.’! In- 
stinctively we shun what the French call the engagement, the 
creative committing of ourselves to a cause. We are not whole- 
hearted enough with God. We give, but we reserve. We join, but 
we make restrictions as to the limits of our service. Yet there are 
no second-class Christians. A flower opens or fades; a soul pro- 
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gresses or retreats. Where the divine spirit is absent, the human 
spirit steps in. 

If few answer the call and set out on the way of perfection in 
life, and if few persevere in this undertaking, there yet exists a 
small number of lovers of God, livers of their baptism, sometimes 
referred to as “exceptional” Catholics. Life anticipates theory, 
and it is not unlikely that spiritual historians of the future will 
note in the lives of these Gospel Christians a trend towards sim- 
plicity and towards a living, vital, truly human spirituality. Per- 
haps the Sixties will witness a significant advancement in this 
unification of which Father Steinmetz speaks: “In most of the 
saints of past ages there was an exaggerated tension between the 
vital and the spiritual, a certain incapacity to unify the plenitude 
of the divine in the normal exercise of biological faculties, especi- 
ally with the vocation of marriage. There will arise tomorrow, 
perhaps, a new type of sanctity, in which lovers of God will be 
completely human.” ? 

Completely human lovers of God realize that perfection consists 
in applying the theological virtues to one’s state of life: a living 
faith, a firm hope, and a sincere charity contain the secret of trans- 
formation which gives banal things new meaning, which extends 
and continues inner dedication even to the most “natural” and 
the most “indifferent” of acts. Since virtue starts in the family, 
and since training in virtue is pre-eminently the function of the 
home, the layman is in a position to lay the groundwork for a 
life of Christianity in depth. 


Faith—My vocation in marriage is divine as well as human. 

Hope—My aspirations toward the Infinite are capable of 
being augmented daily. 

Charity—I would like to raise everyone else to this level of 
life, especially my partner in marriage. 


The treasures included in the exercise of faith, hope, and 
charity are within the reach of every Christian who wishes to make 
the effort needed to profit from them, even the mystical gifts 
flow from the flowering of faith, hope, and charity. Dom Thomas 
Vernor Moore explains the process involved in such advancement: 


The development of the interior life involves growth of the theological 
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virtues of faith, hope, and charity. In this inner life of the soul with 
God, the Holy Spirit causes His illuminating grace to shine upon the 
mind. Faith thus commences to teach the soul more and more about God 
and His love for man. Then hope transcends the condition of its latency 
and the soul explicitly, and with full consciousness, yearns to be united 
with God in heaven and behold Him face to face throughout all eternity. 
Then divine charity commences to glow; for already the mind sees in 
part through a glass and in a dark manner, and the soul loves that which 
it has commenced to see. Both the Council of Trent and St. Thomas 
Aquinas teach us that faith absolutely precedes hope; and in order of 
birth hope is prior to charity. 


Such is the condition of the theological virtues in the pefect. 
But what steps should be taken by one who suspects that his faith 
is immature, his hope latent, and his charity feeble? What means 
are at the disposal of him who wishes to respond and cooperate 
with God’s initial deposit at baptism of the germs of these virtues 
in his soul? Since each must cultivate these virtues in accord with 
his state of life, how would a layman proceed to develop within 
himself a living faith, a powerful hope, and a vibrant charity? In 
view of the fact that all the wonders of charity and union that God 
produces within the soul are proportioned to the depths of the 
soul’s faith, let us first consider this virtue which gives us our in- 
troductory contact with God and our initial hold on Him. 


FAITH: THE CHRISTIAN’S FirsT RESPONSE TO Gop 


Like any faculty, faith sharpens with use and dulls with disuse. 
As we grow accustomed to truths, their impact lessens. The ex- 
pression to have the faith is in one sense unfortunate, since having 
it is so inferior to living it. Perhaps one of the quickest and surest 
tests of an individual’s faith is this: include in the conversation a 
reference to God. If an impassive face greets you, there is small 
likelihood that the person’s faith is living. But when the word God 
falls from someone’s lips with a delicate and sure nuance of real- 
ity, there is definite indication of a faith that is alive and personal 
and that is daily coming to mean more to its possessor. God has 
become his God, and not just a three-letter word in a theology 
text. 

Faith unites us to God in a most intimate way, and this faith 
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in depth is of capital importance in the attaining of perfection. 
It puts us into communication with divine thought in such a way 
that spiritual writers speak of a man’s being possessed by God 
even while he concomitantly takes possession of God and divine 
things. Faith that is living instead of sleeping is capable of en- 
thralling, transforming, illumining, and transfiguring its owner. 
Again, the key word here is value. If we do not sufficiently assess 
faith’s worth, we will never put forth the effort necessary to de- 
velop faith within us. Through it God allures us to a destiny 
beyond our capabilities by giving us a new power. So familiar 
and yet so mysterious, the act of faith is above nature, but not 
against it or contradictory to it. So simple and yet so momentous 
to our spiritual life, the act of faith is the real beginning of eternal 
life within us, our first step toward the beatific vision. No one will 
live God's life in glory who does not begin it now in faith. 

Faith is anticipatory possession. To believe what one does not 
see is to deserve to see what one believes. In perfect souls a sense 
of dark brightness and luminous darkness (only matched con- 
traries serve to describe their state) is so highly developed that 
the veils seem to have parted somewhat even here below and the 
heavens in some fashion to have opened. Thus, St. Thérése could 
say with astounding simplicity: “I don’t see what more heaven 
can give me, since I possess Him even now.” When the spirit of 
faith is in full bloom, the theological assertion that grace is the 
seed of glory takes on new meaning. Death becomes “a change 
in range, and nothing strange.” It involves a shift in dwellings, a 
moving from one place to another. This, while upsetting, is not 
alarming for, as the Preface of the Requiem Mass assures us, 
“aeterna in caelis habitatio comparatur” (‘an eternal dwelling 
is prepared in heaven’). Change, yes; total break, no—for those 
whose faith is living. 

To believe is to accept the word (or better yet, the Word) of 
an unseen God as the pupil accepts the word of his teacher. Daily, 
we make acts of faith in human intellects and in human knowl- 
edge. One of the most inclusive of these is the act of faith we make 
regarding the captain of the plane on which we purchase space. 
Ordinarily, we know nothing of his training, skill, or ability to 
make meaningful decisions; the entire flight is what is sometimes 
referred to as a ‘calculated risk.” Yet we take the word of the 
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airline that our pilot will be fully qualified to take us to our | fo 
destination. fa 
In all faith there is the element of risk, of leaping, often in ni 
darkness. Life nearly always entails painful crises, at least at cer- th 
tain times. With advance in faith, darkness grows, and emptiness | ch 
and stripping of one’s coveted ideas and suppositions ensue. For | ot 
those who humbly await God’s action, yearning for fulfillment [| 
and remaining empty, God often grants the gift of understanding | oj 
and raises their faith to a new level, to a deeper penetration. ye 
Afterwards, they can strengthen others: ‘It is so. I know. I have ' 
experienced it.” Or again, with St. Paul, they can say: “I know to ir 
whom I have given my faith.” And love for these people who now | si 
possess a purified faith becomes an effective putting into operation | li 
of their faith—how could they seriously believe in love without | sl 
, loving? » h 
All of which must seem far removed from the state in which | y 
the beginner in the spiritual life finds himself as regards faith. 
For him the central problem is: ‘“‘How shall he so completely mas- t| 
ter visible things and subordinate them to the invisible things of d 
God as to attain the plenitude of the promises, not merely in the f 
next life, but now?’ 4 i 
This is faith’s most difficult undertaking. Often, however, the I 
principles of an art are learned in the exercise of the art, and ex- ¢ 
perience resulting from a sustained effort of will to live according t 
to the spirit is invaluable experience. Prayer and personal efforts ( 
are our response, our cooperation with our baptismal commit- s 


ment. Our goal will be nothing less than attaining the state of | 
St. Paul’s “just man” who lives continually by faith, who constant- 

ly views everything with the eyes of faith. What measures then ' 
would a layman take who dares to set such a goal and who is in- | 
tensely willing to put forth the necessary effort? | 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING FAITH 


1. He would try to cultivate the spirit of thanksgiving for his 
faith. On every possible occasion, his cry would be, “Increase my 
faith!’ Conscious of his unworthiness of so sublime a gift, he yet 
realizes that his present state is only an embryonic one in relation 
to what his faith will become if he seizes every opportunity to ask 
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for its increase. He discovers and celebrates privately or with his 
family the dates of his and their baptisms, which mark the begin- 
nings of their lives of grace and he spends some time on those days 
thanking God for the sacrament. He encourages a like spirit in his 
children by having their baptismal certificates framed and hung 
on the walls of their rooms. 

When a mother handles her baptized child, she has tremendous 
opportunities to adore the three who have so recently acquired 
yet another temple for their dwelling place. Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity (who, incidentally, has so many scattered hints for laymen 
in her letters to friends and relatives) wrote in this vein to her 
sister whose child has just been baptized: “To me, her soul seems 
like a crystal that radiates the good God. If I were near her, I 
should go down on my knees to adore Him who dwells within 
her. Please kiss her for her Carmelite aunt, then take my soul with 
your own to recollect yourself beside your little Sabeth.” ® 


Godparents might write a letter including spiritual thoughts on 
the anniversary. Anything that encourages an uninterrupted ten- 
dency toward uncovering the riches of one’s baptism should be 
fostered. The ceremony itself yields many thought-provoking 
ideas. ‘Keep this robe unspotted until your Spouse shall come.” 
Is not this tantamount to saying that every Christian is remotely 
called to the spiritual marriage? And then what a second half of 
the parentheses Extreme Unction forms by ordering: “Go forth, 
Christian soul, to the Christ of your baptism!” Truly these two 
sacraments form one all-encompassing set of parentheses shelter- 
ing within their confines all the events of a man’s life. 


In the presence of the absence of a spirit of faith, a man may 
rekindle and renew his own by contrasting what he has with what 
the others have not. When he finds it so hard to locate an appro- 
priate phrase of condolence at the wake of an unbeliever, when 
he looks in vain for a kneeler to say an Eternal Rest, when he sees 
others mourn like those who have no hope, let him reassess and 
re-evaluate his own great gift which tells him that life is changed 
indeed, but not terminated. As he stands over that “huge, dis- 
jointed puppet,” as one writer has described the corpse, let him 
stir up his faith to the realization that, appearances to the contrary, 
this thing shall rise one day to a new glory and a new radiance. 

As he reads the secular press, let him keep an eye alert for fal- 
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lacies hidden beneath sophisticated phrase-making. The recent 
shark incident in which Shirley O’Neill demonstrated her living 
faith by baptizing the dying victim is a case in point. Two gentle- 
men wrote as follows to a weekly review concerning this baptism 
on the beach: 


To what insane indoctrination has Shirley been subjected, that in her 
moment of truth she turned to the futile rite of baptism? .. . 

Miss O’Neill’s tremendous courage is most commendable, but her 
bigoted zeal robbed the effort of its meaning. A Plague on divine lepi- 
dopoterists who pursue souls as though they were butterflies.® 


While both the beginning and the ending, birth and death, 
baptism and extreme unction are especially suitable for increasing 
our faith, there yet remains that in-between area of everyday life. 
It was Newman who prayed for a “true perception of things un- 
seen.” If the layman daily chooses God in preference to the fascin- 
ating visible things with which he is surrounded, he will come, 
little by little, to a state of quiet certainty regarding his faith. 
Perhaps it is a question of heroic fidelity to a practice of religion. 
At great cost a man attends Mass on his lunch hour. After efforts 
of several days a mother of many children succeeds in completing 
the advance preparations necessary for her to be able to leave for 
a weekend to make a retreat. “When I was washing and ironing 
and cooking Thursday and Friday I had my doubts as to whether 
it was worth it, but I haven’t the least suspicion now,” said a moth- 
er as the retreat closed with Benediction on Sunday. Again, it 
might be prayer said when one is so tired that every muscle aches 
and every mental fibre cries to be released from the effort. “God 
wants my tired prayer,” says the man of heroic faith as he carries 
on with the exercise. 

2. He would find time in his life for a serious reading and study 
of theology in some form. Minds feed on minds. Only they hunger 
to know hidden things who love very much and only they love 
very much who have an ever-growing knowledge of the Loved 
One. Liking follows learning and learning follows liking. A soul 
which receives faith must become aware of the divine riches ac- 
cumulated in it through grace. Reading opens the eyes of the mind 
to supernatural blessings, and the soul cannot fail to recognize 
and caress the hand of the Father who so loads it with gifts. Grati- 
tude and affection result. Unless we seek out the principles and 
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laws of the divine life within us, the divine action is so unobtru- 
sive that without a faith supported by knowledge we shall explain 
these events naturally. 

In a special way must we feed upon the Gospel. Eager for every 
word of the Word, we should have our own copies in our favorite 
translation. Perhaps we have come to love the beautiful simplicity 
of the Kleist-Lilly Greek: “Peace is my legacy to you: my own 
peace is my gift to you. My giving to you is not like the world’s 
way of giving” (John 14:27). Or it might be the polished prose of 
Ronald Knox that opens up new vistas for us: “Peace is my be- 
quest to you, and the peace which I will give you is mine to give; 
I do not give peace as the world gives it.”’ 

Whatever the translation, our copy of the Gospel should be well 
thumbed, penciled for meaningful passage, and daily opened with 
a prayer for insight into the Great Person and the Great Personal- 
ity. Both mind and heart should be brought into a penetrating 
use of the Scriptures; when a verse suddenly lights up with mean- 
ing for us, we should stop and let the thought illumine our minds. 
Favorite passages will return at odd moments during the day, and 
will take on new meaning according to our circumstances. The 
more we are immersed in the world, the more must we immerse 
ourselves in the Gospel. 

The missal is a fruitful source of inspiration and enlightenment. 
The austere beauty of the Roman collects adjusts itself to every 
temperament and he who reads with an eye cocked for meaningful 
allusions will seldom go away empty. The sequence, Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus, is apt for thoughtful use to strengthen faith. 

In a special manner do the two sacraments of daily life respond 
to a stirring up of the faith that is in us. To recall previous to 
confession that the priest does not hear, but overhear, our confes- 
sions, or to remind ourselves as we cross the confessional threshold 
in exiting that that really does end that, is to reap added benefit 
from the use of the sacrament. Reception of the Eucharist also 
profits from similar sentiments. Gerard Manley Hopkins has given 
the Adoro Te a fresh and modern tone; to the “Godhead here in 
hiding,” he addresses a plea from a soul “‘all lost in wonder at the 
God Thou art.” 


I am not like Thomas, wounds I cannot see, 
But can plainly call Thee Lord and God as he; 
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This faith each day deeper be my holding of, 
Daily make me harder hope and dear love. 


3. The man of deep faith will struggle to bring all the details 
of his life into harmony with his faith. He will seize opportunities 
to clear up any difficulties he might have, either by personal con- 
sultation with informed people or by individual study and read- 
ing. Loose ends will be tied, questions answered, golden threads 
of dogma traced and followed to their glorious conclusions. 
Stripped of his mental fixations and prejudices, his mind will 
gradually become clear and cleansed of its flaws. Reading and 
study rinse the mind and leave a residue of challenging, thought- 
provoking ideas in addition to toning up the mental processes and 
strengthening them through the discipline involved. A consistent 
and consecutive mind comes sooner under the spirit. 


Such a man makes every attempt to check his opinions with the 
mind of the Church, ever aware that the mind of the Church is 
the mind of Christ (sensus ecclesiae; sensus Christi) and conform- 
ity in this regard is a sine qua non of advance in the spiritual life. 
Many are the examples of people who practice a “cafeteria mor- 
ality,” selecting only those facets of doctrine that suit their palates, 
and passing over the more stringent ones. 


There is the instance of a woman who, under the old fasting 
rules, at great sacrifice since she worked into the early hours of the 
morning, kept the fast from midnight for Communion. In her 
restaurant there was a sign on the door indicating that the place 
was “‘restricted.” It was well known in the neighborhood that this 
meant that no one of Jewish origin would be served. This incon- 
sistency she justified by saying that one must run his business as 
he sees fit. To approach the Table of the greatest Jew of all she 
would inconvenience herself, but none of His descendants were 
welcome at her table! 

It needs no belaboring, certainly, that no one aiming at the 
plentitude of faith would ever haggle over the Church’s teachings, 
but would aim at an all-embracing consistency with the mind of 
the Church. This, of course, applies only to the hard core of doc- 
trine and not to the large area in which Catholics are free to fol- 
low their liberal or conservative bents. 


In order that this program of study-recollection achieve its great- 
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est results, some sort of family library seems to be necessary. When 
a book is one’s own, he can annotate it, mark it, and refer to it 
when the need arises. In practice, a small but judiciously chosen, 
number of books would suffice, and this is an area where those 
blessed with wide reading backgrounds can greatly aid those be- 
ginning the undertaking. The family would have to value “quiet 
times,” to use the Quaker expression, and children would have to 
be initiated into the joys of individual and group reading. Highly 
selective study groups of the interior life could really explore the 
possibilities of lay spirituality today. Many cautions would be ap- 
pended here. Only those truly desirous of strong doctrine and a 
really deep inner life should be allowed to participate. People who 
constantly use the refrain, “I’m holy, but not that holy,” or who 
greet every attempt at true spiritual orientation with, “That’s too 
deep for me,” are not the material for such a group as this, which 
would aim at recruiting the spiritually daring and adventurous. 
Another suggestion would be that the group meet several times 
without a priest moderator and then, when there is need for an 
authoritative, priestly voice, submit as a group their conclusions 
and difficulties to him. Individual consultation would be a natural 
outgrowth here. Needless to add, the priest would have to have 
special qualifications, too. 

Why shouldn’t there be exceptional Catholics? For decades our 
colleges have been sending out graduates who have minors in 
Thomistic philosophy and courses in theology. Why do these peo- 
ple dissolve and disappear into their environment so completely 
that there is no indication of their specialized training? Why are 
their homes no different from their neighbors’? Why do their 
lives not bear the stamp of their consecration and background? 
The problem is not a simple one, but certainly one of the reasons 
is that the faith of these people was never brought to maturity, to 
plenitude. Infantile pietism should end in infancy. 


Hope: THE CHRISTIAN’S SECOND RESPONSE TO GOD 


Although the virtues are distinct, normally they are inseparable, 
and growth in one usually results in growth in the others. The 
relation of hope, that virtue of the “half-way state,” to faith is very 
close; faith engenders hope in such a direct manner that it is dif- 
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ficult to conceive of faith without hope. In the healthy soul, hope 
springs spontaneously and immediately from faith, from the 
knowledge that faith gives. Hope derives its sustenance from faith 
in that it is based upon a truth of faith—divine goodness and 
love. Hope follows upon the certainty that God loves us. When 
we really believe in divine love, how can we possibly not trust? 
Hope is trust. Hope gives wings to charity, while charity on earth 
is tempered and nourished by hope. Hope is a homage to the 
sovereign perfections, an inexhaustible source of victorious en- 
ergy stimulating man’s highest energies in the service of the 
noblest of causes. The higher the object of our hope, the more 
determined and steadfast the effort required. 

Nothing so honors God as confidence and trust, and nothing so 
stimulates our courage as this same confidence and trust. In a 
sense, we are assured of victory if we persevere, for God’s grace 
will never be lacking. Hope shows God stooping down to give 
Himself to us; when this is understood, an attraction similar to 
that between iron and a magnet occurs and we are magnetized to 
Him. Even earthly joys have a contribution to make here. Lacking 
perfection and permanence, they contribute to our perfection by 
demonstrating their contingency and thus we do not stop in them 
or with them but permit ourselves to be drawn forward to seeking 
the Plenitude of Being. 

Dom Thomas Vernor Moore classifies hope into four states: ab- 
sent, latent, explicit, and heroic.’ Since these are progressive states, 
it might be helpful to describe each of them briefly, in relation to 
hope’s definition as an abiding habit of will by which one tends 
to seek and look forward to union with God for all eternity. 


Absent—My idea of eternity is cessation of life, or oblivion. 


Latent—I will avoid mortal sin because I believe in a future 
life and heaven. But I don’t enjoy thinking about 
it. This life is too good not to be relished, and I 
want heaven as late as possible. 


Explicit—I am trying to live a daily spiritual program. Es- 
pecially during mental prayer do I like to think of 
union with God in the Beatific Vision. Sometimes, 
at odd moments during the day, I seem to yearn for 
eternity. 
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Heroic—‘I thought I was going to die, and my heart nearly 
broke with joy” (St. Thérése). 


To cultivate this virtue, then, should be a concern of all of us-— 
to reach, with perseverance, a state of soul in which we can say in 
all truth that we want only what God wants for us, and to live this 
assertion, is to have reached heroic hope. Since someone in the 
category of latent hope has no real insight into religious truths 
and no experience of the depths of the inner life of the soul with 
God, it is necessary for him to begin to practise a life of prayer 
and daily seeking after God in order to make his hope explicit. 
Certain practices and suggestions for increasing hope follow. 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING HOPE 


1. Think often of God’s goodness; in this area it is impossible 
to exaggerate. Reviewing God’s past favors to us, we realize that 
the fulfillment of our past hopes gives us reason to hope for future 
fulfillments. St. Vincent said that when God begins to do good to 
a person, He does so until the end, unless the person makes him- 
self unworthy. St. Teresa of Avila insisted that those who had re- 
ceived mystical graces had every reason to hope for their continu- 
ance if they were faithful. Baptism is a divine promise, an engage- 
ment whereby God has bound Himself; all His past mercies to us 
are but a pledge of those to come. What God has done for the 
saints, may we not hope that He will do the same in us? Blessed 
Angela of Foligno even hints that He will do more if He finds 
souls desirous of His treasures: ‘““He complained that now He finds 
so few in whom to deposit His grace and He promised to give to 
His new friends, if He finds them, greater graces than He gave to 
the ancients.” ® 

From thoughts such as these gratitude will arise. Everyone has 
experienced the ease with which prayer comes when we want 
something and the difficulty with which we bring ourselves to be 
grateful and to remember the favor after it has been granted. Yet 
how essential this is in the spiritual life! We have but to recall 
our Lord’s plaintive question—‘Where are the other nine?”— 
to realize that if this is a common oversight, it is nonetheless a 
painful one for a sensitive soul. 

2. We should try to avoid hope’s two perversions: presumption 
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and despair (or its milder form, discouragement). In the first case 
we would have someone who misses Mass without good reason and 
who continues to tell himself that such an omission is not enough 
to merit hell; or we would have the instance of someone to whom 
much has been given in the way of education and opportunity for 
spiritual advancement, who yet persists in a very mediocre spirit- 
uality “because God doesn’t expect anything more of me.” 

In the second case, we can always remind ourselves of what 
Father Daniélou has written—an attitude of despair is the pre- 
condition of hope, since the first act of hope is a cry for help which 
springs from our awareness of a desperate situation. A faithful 
patience undismayed by trouble and difficulty is what is needed, 
and a conviction that man tends to be too impatient regarding 
his transformation, which is always gradual. In temporal, physical, 
and spiritual reversals, filial confidence should be cultivated, and 
often, with perseverance in this practice, the soul will understand 
that it is the Lord who, hiding behind the trial, is saying, ‘It is I; 
fear not.” 

Whereas mankind has a passion for autonomy and loves to be 
self-sufficient, hope is a declaration of dependence on God. In the 
state of heroic hope, the soul practices abandonment—it is su- 
premely indifferent to all that is not God. This word repels many 
laymen; one woman said that she “always skips those chapters in 
the books.” Yet, in the last analysis, it must be practised by every 
soul in some degree. God’s ways with us are inscrutable; His ways 
with souls that are advancing even more so. It was Goethe who 
said that God and nature do not love tenderly. There will always 
be crises when the soul will have to say with Job: “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust Him.” Archibald MacLeish’s J. B., which 
treated this theme, was unacceptable to many, as to the woman 
who said, in leaving the theater, “God doesn’t do such things.” 
Experience, however, proves that He does. May the soul in such 
a condition ask for relief? 

There are several passages in Dom Chapman which seem to 
indicate that it should not. ‘““Make up your mind once for all that 
dryness is best, and you will find that you are frightened at having 
anything else! . . . As far as possible, you should not be simply 
resigned to any state in which you find yourself, but accept it with 
both hands and embrace it, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant.” ® 
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Father Poulain, however, reminds the soul to pray for aid. ‘““We 
thus see how important it is to pray to be delivered from this trial, 
for we should not otherwise be making use of all the means within 
our power. .. . Consolation and success in prayer are graces.”’ 1° 
And E. I. Watkin has this summarizing statement in which he 
notes: “I would suggest that if Balduke erred in regarding desola- 
tion as a proof of sin or at least imperfection and as God’s penalty 
for it, his critic Abbot Chapman erred in the opposite direction 
by regarding it as in itself a desirable, indeed excellent state, God’s 
gift and the effect of His operation, even as preferable to states of 
spirituality as opposed to merely sensible consolation.” 4 

Sometimes, it is possible to comfort a soul in distress and anxiety 
by saying simply: ‘““Has God yet let you down?” Often, in these 
cases, a reassuring (if feeble) smile answers our question nega- 
tively and the soul is once more able to pursue a confident path. 
Often, cowardliness on our part will make us fear to intrude or 
will cause us to suspect that we will not meet with success. Yet 
God might be waiting to use us to enlighten this soul—a delicate 
area, surely, yet one in which we are too prone to excuse ourselves 
from trying. Ida Goerres puts it this way: “In the work of guiding 
souls we must never simply let things take their course in order 
to safeguard our own peace; we must fight unwearyingly to win the 
battle, even if we are without hope. What does success matter? If 
we find a soul obstinate, let us not say: “There is nothing to be 
done here; she does not understand anything; we must give her 
up; I can’t cope with it!’ Oh, how cowardly it is to talk this way. 
We must do our duty to the last.” ” 


CHARITY: THE CHRISTIAN’S THIRD RESPONSE TO GoD 


Above all things, as St. Paul says, have charity, for it is the bond 
or the very essence of spiritual perfection. Christianity is an appeal 
to man to live in love and by love; rejection of this love consti- 
tutes the outstanding fault of the Christian life. Centuries ago St. 
Bernard called into play his forceful language to stress this fact. 
“Surely He is most deserving of my love from whom I have life 
and existence. If I be ungrateful for these benefits, I thereby prove 
myself unworthy to live at all. Whoever, O Jesus, refuses to live 
for You, such a one is already dead! And whoever has no under- 
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standing of You, whatever else he knows is nothing better than a 
fool.” 

Today, a scientist-philosopher who has been called one of the 
greatest minds of the century pauses in his revolutionary book to 
extoll this same aspect of Christianity: 





To be able to say literally to God that one loves Him, not only with 
all one’s body, all one’s heart, and all one’s soul, but with every fibre 
of the unifying universe—that is a prayer which can be made only in 
spacetime. ... At the present moment Christianity is the unique current 
of thought, on this entire surface of the noosphere, which is sufficiently 
audacious and sufficiently progressive to lay hold of the world, at the | 
level of effectual practice, in an embrace, at once already complete, yet 
capable of infinite perfection, where faith and hope reach their fulfill- 
ment in love. Alone, unconditionally alone, in the world today, Christ- 
tianity shows itself able to reconcile, in a single living act, the All and 
the Person. Alone, it can bend our hearts not only to the service of that 
tremendous movement of the world which bears us along but beyond, to 
embrace that movement in love."* 
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If the life of heaven is to be face to face, the life here below is 
meant to be heart to heart. It is up to us to take the divine love 
seriously, to answer the call of the knock of love. Being loved with 
such a love, will we not return love for love? Knowing ourselves 
to be the recipients of so much love, will we not respond with a 
little love? It has been said that the saint is simply someone who 
knows two things: that he is loved, and that he can love. 

Truly there is here an admirable commercium, a wonderful ex- 
change between uncreated Love and a creature who is the work 
of this love. In a way, writes Dom Vernor Moore, it is more true 
to say with St. John that God is Love, than that God loves. Divine 
life is a wave of love, and Christ asks us to let ourselves be swept | 
along by this wave He has released on the world. So powerful and_ | 
all-embracing is this wave that one writer thinks that only lovers 
of God can properly relish Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


(2 Meee TS 


Reciprocity, then, should be the keynote in our approach to 
charity. Christ wants our friendship and solicits it with delicate 
thoughtfulness. “I thirst to be loved,’ He said to St. Margaret 
Mary and He says to each of us, who must form our own personal 
idea of this love of God. My essential task is to establish myself 
in that relationship with God which He wishes to have with me. 
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God desires intimacy—friendship carried to the point of identifi- 
cation. In some friendships, one friend pulls up the other. It must 
be remembered that divine love is not merely an action of the soul 
which tends towards God but which enables the soul to possess 
God Himself. 

Love, always ineffable, cannot be explained, but must be lived. 
There are many fruits of charity, but some of the outstanding 
ones are: Love of solitude, spirit of detachment, desire of heaven, 
anxiety as to one’s love, disinterested zeal, love for the cross, thirst 
for Holy Communion, calm energy, profound humility, and seren- 
ity. When God revealed His love, He placed at man’s disposal the 
means of putting into effect this life of love and of advancing 
from grace to grace along an endless chain of graces. Here, too, 
one must practice what Father Buckler calls his “‘secret’’: ‘The 
secret is, to seize upon the divine principle within us—the higher 
love—bringing the soul under the governance of the Holy Ghost, 
and subduing the lower love hereto, till nature and grace are 


‘brought into sweet alliance together. ‘Then the work of perfection 


begins in earnest. Little by little it proceeds, from act to habit, 
and from habit to renewed acts; and life becomes a steady progress 
to the ultimate end.” 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING CHARITY 


1. One of the first habits to develop is that of loving leisure and 
freedom to attend to God and to serve Him. Contact with God 
must be maintained; we should be alert to the least movement of 
grace. If we refuse to go where the treasure is, if we refuse to prac- 
tice and attempt to develop interiority, we have no reason to com- 
plain of being poor in spiritual treasures. This desire to nourish 
our souls on His love (love feeds on love), this recollection, is 
the thermometer of the Christian life, revealing our soul’s health 
or sickness. If we rate perfection as the most precious good, we will 
do all we possibly can to come near to it. If grace has given us 
great gifts, let us be exacting with ourselves. 

In this respect the religious is more fortunate than the layman, 
for he has a schedule which sets apart inviolate (or quasi-inviolate) 
half-hours or hours for recollection and prayer. Blessed with no 
such security but harrassed instead by the noise, demands, and 
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lack of privacy associated with family living, the average layman 
comes to feel that everything and everyone is against his becom- 
ing an “interior” man; even the architect who designed his house 
forgot to include recesses or retreats or private corners. When he 
reads that Chiang Kai-Shek allots an hour and a half daily to Bible 
reading, recollection, and meditation, he may be impressed, but 
envious also. The lay woman who reads Ann Morrow Lindbergh’s 
Gift From the Sea realizes that the cottage on the seashore for two 
weeks of solitary living is a luxury attainable by few others than 
the author. 

Yet others have experienced the same difficulties and come to 
terms with them. Blessed Claude de la Colombiere also complain- 
ed of the lack of time and circumstances to devote himself to 
prayer: 


I know that no occupation, however overwhelming, can be a hin- 
drance if it is undertaken simply from supernatural motives and be- 
cause God wills it. But . . . how difficult it is to be always among 
men and to seek only God—always to have three or four things beyond 
what one can do, and yet never to lose that peace of soul without 
which we cannot possess God; to have scarcely a few minutes to enter 
into ourself and pray, yet never to lose touch with the invisible. All 
this is possible, but you will admit that it is not easy. . . . One can 
be a saint anywhere, if one really desires it.1® 


With frequent, familiar contact, the divine hold on our souls 
becomes more insistent: our love becomes lucid and we see into 
our days in such a way that we become aware of opportunities for 
“stolen” moments which can be given to prayer, the supreme tryst 
of the soul with God. It must have been such enlightenment that 
taught Dorothy Day to write: “Rushed for time? Spend a quiet 
hour in prayer in church and you will have more time than ever 
and your work will get done.’ Enjoy yourself with Him, writes 
Father Buckler, and He will enjoy Himself with you. What could 
be more delightful, more revivifying, than God and the soul living 
and working in mutual love? Heroic charity is ours if we will 
make use of the torrent of grace God will pour into our souls when 
we but go to Him and permit Him to work His marvels in us. 
Perhaps with perseverance, we will be able one day to say with 
Cardinal Merry del Val: “I have so little and sometimes no time 
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for real prayer in the ordinary sense of the word. On the other 
hand, it becomes easier to pray all day.” 1 

2. If prayer is friendship, the Eucharist is the Friend. It is Holy 
Communion that gives us a permanent grace to overcome our self- 
love. Love is a unifying force, wrote St. Thomas. It tends toward 
union, and man is fashioned for this union. Heaven is not only 
the sight of God, but a fusion with Him in love and joy. The 
Eucharist anticipates this love, and only those who approach it 
every time they possibly can, know of the wonders it accomplishes 
in the way of growth in love. 

3. Acting as a true son is a sign of belonging to the divine fam- 
ily. The Latin word diligo, while it means J love, also means J 
prefer. One of the disconcerting facts about the spiritual life is 
that sooner or later God takes us at our word and gives us a chance 
to prove our love. The measurement of our love is what we will 
do and endure for love of God. Love transforms our lives by re- 
quiring that we transform them. 


Love is most nearly itself 
When here and now cease to matter. 17 


How many realize that everything should converge on love? 
How many Catholics today associate the perfection of the Chris- 
tian life with exterior correctness, practices, and observances? The 
basic message which needs to be conveyed here is that souls should 
not be led astray by non-essentials and that they should focus their 
attention and efforts not so much on the means but on the goal of 
the Christian life—the perfect love of God and neighbor—which 
constitutes its essence. So many erroneously think of the perfec- 
tion of the Christian life as the fruit of their own efforts and in- 
dustry and therefore concentrate on a certain impeccability of 
conduct instead of devoting themselves to a study and practice of 
the spirit of love in all things. One must understand that there is 
no other Christian perfection than the perfection of love. To at- 
tain this, external works and acts are indeed necessary, but only 
as a means and when done under the motion of the Holy Spirit 
in our souls. Means must never be elevated to ends. 


It is of prime importance that this point be well established be- 
fore the subject of the love of neighbor is approached. St. Thomas 
carefully gives the hierarchy of values to be observed. “The per- 
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fection of Christian life consists fundamentally and essentially in 
charity, manifesting itself mainly in the love of God and second- 
arily in the love of our neighbor.” *® 

Before a soul concerns itself with the conversion of the neigh- 
bor, it is necessary that it should have studied itself and corrected 
its grosser faults. Charity is a flame which, having first consumed 
our souls, spreads itself out around us. By sanctifying ourselves, 
we render others a great service: we then become spiritual power- 
houses or transforming stations. Once captivated by God’s love, 
we can become a channel of love for others. These others will 
meet God through us. How beautifully Paul Claudel expressed 
this truth! “To do good one must love. One must envelop others 
with charity in order to make them understand the charity of 
God. Their eyes are ill-accustomed to this dazzling light; their 
soul does not easily take to this strange savour. To make them ac- 
cept this nourishment, one needs not the master’s rod but the ten- 
derness of a mother.” 


HELPING OTHERS MEET Gop 


1. Those who are trained should help others who are not as 
skilled in the spiritual life, following the pattern established by 
the East in its attempt to wipe out illiteracy. Let him who has 
knowledge and experience share it with him who is seeking this 
enlightenment. Often it will be necessary, like the apostles, to 
concentrate on individuals and this is all to the good. Teaching 
and learning go hand in hand, and the instructor grows as he 
shares and expounds. Baron von Hugel understood this truth 
when he wrote to his niece: “In suffering and dryness a more ex- 
perienced soul can sustain the less. It is best to learn from others; 
it gives a touch of creatureliness.”” ‘This niece later wrote: ‘He 
told me often, how one trained soul could teach another, one soul 
radiate light to another soul, one saint make another saint.” *° 

2. Often we will share in Gethsemani in our work for and with 
souls. The “detached” love which is required is often very diffi- 
cult to practice. Women especially are prone to regard their love 
as more perfect when it is more felt or more satisfying to their 
nature. Often, a wife will keep her husband from apostolic activ- 
ity outside the home in the mistaken notion that such activity 
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would deprive her of some fraction of his love. Mothers believe 
they are loving their children truly when actually they are loving 
clingingly and selfishly. A benevolent patience must lovingly 
brood in us in our work for souls. 


I wonder if you have seen how much you will be called on to help 
people—to save souls. The golden rule is, to help those we love to 
escape from us; and never try to begin to help people, or influence 
them, till they ask, but wait for them. Souls are never dittos. The souls 
thus to be helped are mostly at quite different states from our own, 
or they have quite a different attrait. One should wait silent for those 
who do not open out to us, who are not intended, perhaps, to be 
helped by us—except by our prayers (the best of all helps). . . . Many 
women are better helped by women than by men. Yet how few women 
are sufficiently trained interiorly to be able to help wisely!** 








Always, we must keep in mind the axiom that charity does not 
cause the loss of charity. It is the noble me, not the egoistic me 
which must react to the opinions of others and not take offense 
and which must not lose courage when my efforts fail. ‘The test at 
such times should be: Is my desire to succeed with this soul a 
greater desire than my wish to do God’s will? Do I want God’s 
glory, but want it only via this specific means? It is here that un- 
selfish charity is forged—one might say it is forged in the furnace 
of divine love. 

3. Then there is the whole area of family love, an area which 
today, fortunately, is being explored in depth by several writers. 
We can only touch here on a few of the motivating ideas in the 
hope that those interested will pursue and develop yet further this 
magnificent marvel of life which could, with proper orientation, 
become a school of sanctity. 

Marriage holds the power to increase the life of God in the soul 
according to the degree of charity with which a married couple 
approach the mystery and reality of their state. As St. Paul said— 
this is a great mystery—but charity born of grace penetrates mys- 
teries. There is only one love, and this love widens, transfigures, 
and stabilizes its human counterpart. Every time the married part- 
ners agree with one another, even on trivial things, the divine life 
in them is given a new growth and flowering. Each holds responsi- 
bility for the other’s soul, and there are virtues which can develop 
here as perhaps nowhere else: virtues of consideration, thought- 
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fulness, unselfishness, and self-giving. Wishes are anticipated, serv- 
ices rendered, and gifts accepted—through such acts, love is re- 
fined to tenderness or strengthened and made stable. The family 
seems to have the providential mission of leading a man and 
woman to a perfection neither of them could reach on his own, so 
deeply imbedded in each is the egoism which turns him towards 
self, his own interests or the satisfaction of his natural instincts. 


And what shall be said of the training such a Christian couple 
could give their children? If the first overtures are well guided, a 
soul can probably be oriented for life on the road to perfection. 
In the school of the family the three great virtues we have been 
discussing get their first start and with them all human virtues 
are transfigured. Truly, we can say with Father Cayré that “the 
Christian family is a marvel of supernatural riches where human 
love expands and finds its completion in the love of God.” 

4. Today, more than ever, the word neighbor is capable of an 
extended application. Here more than elsewhere, do we hear our 
Lord answering our question of ‘““Who is my neighbor?” with the 
phrase, “All humanity.” In these days of ecumenism, there must 
be no exceptions to our charity. So very often we seem to act un- 
der the conviction that, in order to serve God aud the Church, 
we must make enemies of those not of the household of faith. 
Catholics, are you Christians? As you voice hasty, one-sided, pro- 
vincial judgments, as you overlook real charity in your non-Catho- 
lic neighbor’s soul to concentrate on a doctrinal difference, are 
you not violating charity and truth? 


Rightly has Reinhold Niebuhr said that the “relations between 
Catholics and Protestants in this country are a scandal and an 
offense against Christian charity.” ** One hears the ‘“‘best educated 
Catholics” (meaning these blessed with the most extensive Catho- 
lic schooling) give voice to the narrowest and most bigoted of 
opinions and reactions. Perhaps our Catholic schools, especially 
the colleges, could look to this lacuna in the curriculum and at- 
tempt to clear up the idea held by many Catholics that Protest- 
antism is mere negation. (The Protestant correlative is that 
Catholicism is mere authoritarianism). It is true that only the 
saints approach the sublime totality of Christian love, but never 
does our Catholicism dispense us from Gospel Christianity. Never 
must we be Catholics before we are people. What is said of Prot- 
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estantism could be said even more of Judaism. It does no good to 
remind some Catholics that “spiritually we are all Semites.” They 
smile knowingly and refuse to alter their preconceptions one iota. 
For them, there are no logoi spermatokoi, no “seeds of truth” in 
other religions. They build walls, not bridges, in the world of the 
spirit and the ironical twist is that the Christ whom they profess 
to serve is The Bridge over which all men should and must jour- 
ney to a common Father. 


CHARITY: LOVE WHICH NEVER ENDS 


Love never ends—at the edge of doom we will be given a final 
examination on charity, and we can not help wondering with 
Father Desplanques how many of us will pass this test. These three 
virtues there are: illuminating faith, strengthening hope, vivifying 
charity. Looming and transcending above all is charity, and as 
St. Teresa loved to read from her bookmark—it alone remains. 
With her spiritual daughter, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, we 
conclude with a plea: “J beg of you to set the seal of love on every- 
thing that you do. That alone is everlasting.” * Faith and hope 
sustain us here below, but above, all is charity. 


He who does good comes to the temple gate, 
He who loves reaches the shrine. 


NOTES 


1 See, for example, the spirited dissection of this American peculiarity, present- 
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though living in the world.” 
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7 Moore, op. cit., p. 32. 
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CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN JOURNALISM 


Pope John XXIII has urged journalists to strive for professional 
competence, mutual cooperation, and a Christian sense in their 
work. He stressed these characteristics as a “necessary and urgent”’ 
antidote against the serious dangers found in certain sectors of 
the press when he spoke to members of the Catholic Union of the 
Italian Press on December 4, 1960. While some details of the 
Pontiff’s message made it clear that he was speaking to the Italian 
journalists about the Italian press, he emphasized that the general 
character of his remarks made them pertinent ‘for all who work 
with you in the name of honesty and truth and who defend those 
ideals which are common to men of good will.” 

The Pope expressed great esteem for all “who dedicate them- 
selves honestly to the difficult and serious profession of journal- 
ism.” But he said he has “a natural and easily understandable 
preference” for those who “exercise this profession in the light 
of the gospel and of the living and perennial teaching of the 
Church.” 

After stressing the need for professional competence among 
journalists, he developed his second point of “brotherly coopera- 
tion and coordination” in the light of Christian charity and touch- 
ed upon many questions—among them unity of Catholic journal- 
ists among themselves, defense of the Church in society, and due 
respect for legitimate authority. He said: “Be united, and help 
faithful and convinced Catholics to remain united among them- 
selves, to have faith in the social teachings of the Church and its 
legislation. . .. Help them to be ever more permeated by a Chris- 
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tian way of thinking . . . and not to allow themselves to be deceived 
by the appearances of an ill-understood freedom which becomes 
intolerant of every reminder and of every discipline.” 

Catholic newsmen should be on their guard, Pope John said, 
“against that worldly spirit . . . which tries every means to strip 
from society the influence of the gospel of Christ and the teach- 
ings of the Church.” Movements inspired by this spirit, he re- 
marked, while they protest their support of an “unbridled liberty” 
would deny this liberty to the Church when the “latter must pro- 
tect its treasure of revealed truth or the patrimony of moral in- 
tegrity which has been committed to it.” 

He defined his third point, a Christian sense, as ‘‘that fragrance 
of Christ which gives a just tone to everything.” ‘Here the Pope 
condemned the journalist’s use of the trick phrase, and the dis- 
proportionate, aggressive, and uselessly polemical phrase. “The 
sensitivity of which we speak reveals itself in presenting or not 
presenting a specific news item and the circumstances of a salacious 
and disturbing event,” he said. 


THE SANCTITY OF THE FAMILY 


At an audience for delegates attending the Tenth National 
Congress of Italian Women’s Centers, Pope John XXIII urged the 
delegates to be on guard against the continual assaults on the 
sanctity of the family. He said that no effort should be spared by 
those with a sense of responsibility to defend “those human and 
Christian values” which are essential for “the development and 
health of the family.” 

“The family,” Pope John said, “is the gift of God. It implies a 
vocation which comes from heaven. It is the source of a true and 
good education.” The Pontiff emphasized the great importance 
of the role of the mother in the family, and made special refer- 
ence to problems created by the increasing number of women who 
work outside the home. 


The mother is the person to whom all respect is shown. The voice 
of the mother, when she encourages and implores, stays in the hearts 
of her children and is never forgotten. Only God knows the good that 
is done by that voice and its value to the Church and to human 
society. . . . We must respect the facts which show that the number 
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of women going into occupations is continually growing and that their 
aspirations are becoming more diverse in their search for independence 
and freedom from need. . . . But if the economic independence of 
women is an advantage, many problems arise to distract them from 
their fundamental mission, which is the bearing and rearing of new 
creatures. Here, then, are situations which present themselves with 
grave urgency and which need preparation in the spirit of adaptability 
and renunciation to meet them: 

This spirit is created in the life of the family, in the care and edu- 
cation of children, and, above all, in the education in religious duties. 
Woman is called to a task greater than that of man, especially when 
one considers her natural frailty and also if one considers the fact 
that more is asked of her. It is she, in fact, who in all circumstances, 
must find the resources to face with serene self-confidence her duties 
as wife and mother, so that she may not renounce the responsibilities 
which the education of children involves. 


PoPE JOINS IN EASTERN LITURGY 


The Church of East and West met in common worship when 
Pope John XXIII presided at the celebration of the Byzantine 
Rite liturgy in St. Peter’s Basilica. It was believed to be the first 
time that a pope has used the Old Slavonic language in a liturgical 
ceremony in more than a thousand years. Pope John said in an 
address that the Oriental Rite ceremony recalled his earlier days 
in Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece. The Pope linked the day’s cere- 
mony to the hopes and expectations surrounding the forthcoming 
ecumenical council. He said the council is aimed at “returning 
splendor to the face of the Church of Jesus.” ““The ceremony,” he 
declared, ‘‘which we have witnessed with so much joy shows us the 
principal marks of this our venerable mother to whom we render 
daily the homage of our faith, expressed in the apostolic formula 
which hails the Church as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic.” 

Pope John drew attention to personal holiness as indispensable 
to the success of the coming council. He said the council “could 
remain futile should this collective effort of sanctification not be 
harmonious and decisive. No element can contribute toward it 
more than sanctity, sought and achieved.” He pointed to the hol- 
iness of saints of both the Eastern and Western Churches. “A gen- 
uine cooperation for the success of the Second Vatican Council is 
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necessary therefore and can be expressed only in an effort toward 
sanctity on the part of the individual bishops, of priests, and of 
the Christian people,” he said. 

The Pope stated the Church has preserved its catholicity (or 
universality) from Christ’s command to the apostles to teach all 
nations. He said this catholicity “remained intact throughout 
centuries, as Jesus predicted and promised, despite liturgical varia- 
tions and different pastoral applications which embellish it.” Pope 
John hailed the Church’s apostolic character as a “living fire.’’ He 
said that by it “the Church is not a museum of antiques.” He 
called it ‘the ancient fountain of the village which gives water to 
today’s generations as it did to those of the past.” 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY 


This year will mark the tenth anniversary of the popular Insti- 
tute of Spiritual Theology conducted by the Dominican fathers 
from the three American provinces. The annual summer session 
will be conducted this year from July 10 to August 3 at the Domin- 
ican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. The Institute was 
begun in the summer of 1952 to provide an opportunity for priests 
and men religious to expand and deepen their knowledge of spirit- 
ual theology. During its previous sessions it has proved of invalu- 
able assistance in the formation of novice masters, spiritual direc- 
tors in seminaries, retreat masters, and confessors. The Institute is 
open to all priests, diocesan and religious, and to professed 
brothers. 

The basic courses of the three-summer program are drawn from 
the relevant tracts of the Summa theologiae and cover the prin- 
cipal doctrines of faith in their specific application to the growth 
of charity. In addition there are special lectures on the psychology 
of asceticism and the theological aspects of religious life. ‘The Rev- 
erend F. N. Wendell, O.P., will give a series of special lectures 
this summer on the spirituality of the lay apostolate. 

Limited accommodations for resident students are available at 
the House of Studies. Prospective students may acquire more com- 
plete information by addressing inquiries to the Reverend Jordan 
Aumann, O.P., Institute of Spiritual Theology, Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE AWARD 


Spiritual Life, a quarterly published by the Discalced Carmelite 
fathers, has announced in its December, 1960, issue that in the 
interests of superior achievement in the field of spiritual writing 
it will present a plaque to both publisher and author for what 
the editors regard as the outstanding instance of excellence in the 
area of American spiritual literature. 


REGINALD MASTERSON, O.P. 
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SPIRITUAL DIRECTION AND MEDITATION. By Thomas Mer- 
ton. The Liturgical Press, 99 pages, $2.25. 


In this attractive little book the Liturgical Press has reprinted two 
articles, on spiritual direction and meditation, by Thomas Merton, which 
first appeared serially in the magazine Sponsa Regis, since which time 
they have been both revised by their author and considerably expanded. 

The first and shorter study focuses on its subject, spiritual direction, 
from five different angles: its meaning and purpose, its necessity, how to 
profit from its use, manifestation of conscience and direction, and special 
problems attendant on it. It is addressed to the Christian, says Merton, 
and particularly to the religious who seeks a director or who has one, 
and wishes to use this privilege to its full advantage, and adds that he 
hopes some priests “who are too shy to regard themselves as potential 
‘spiritual directors’ may, by reading these pages, learn to overcome their 
natural hesitations and, relying on the help of God, be emboldened to 
give advice and encouragement in the confessional when there is time 
to do so.” 

Merton at once disposes of certain stereotyped ideas about direction— 
for instance, that the director is a “magical machine for solving cases 
and declaring the holy will of God beyond all hope of appeal”; rather 
is he a trusted friend, who in an atmosphere of sympathetic understand- 
ing helps one to cooperate with the grace of the Holy Spirit, who alone 
is the soul’s true director. 

In order to recover the full idea of the meaning of direction Merton 
briefly discusses it in its origins with the seniores of the desert, to which 
the Apothegmata bear eloquent witness; he likewise shows comparisons 
and analogues in Yoga, and in the startze described in Russian literature. 
With fine psychological insight he deals with his subject both from the 
standpoint of its advantages and of its problems, and that with clarity 
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and discernment. Merton can be considered an authority on spiritual 
direction, an area in which he has had ample experience both as master 
of scholastics in the abbey of Gethsemani, and in recent years as master 
of choir novices; he is not afraid to speak his mind, and does so with 
forthrightness and conviction. Especially does he stress its value as re- 
gards the whole person as a human being and as a son of God, and states 
that one of the most important helps a director can bring to the prayer- 
life of a contemplative, for example, is to help him reintegrate his whole 
existence on a simple, ordinary level on which he can be fully human, 
for then only can grace work. While the director is not a psychoanalyist, 
he must nevertheless realize the reality of psychological problems, and 
know that not all emotional conflicts can be solved by ascetic means. 

Merton also treats of such correlative and practical matters as direc- 
tion by mail, and the manifestation of conscience, and cautions on the 
difficult and delicate task of directing Christians called to a life of 
interior prayer, adding that “even those who are still interested in the 
defunct argument, acquired versus infused contemplation, agree that in 
practice it makes little difference in the direction of a person whose 
prayer is simple and contemplative in a general way.” The most im- 
portant thing is the will of God and His love. 

After perusing this treatise the reader must agree that Thomas Merton 
has reflected long and well on the text: “The Spirit breathes where He 
will”; hence his healthy aversion for anything that savors of rigid system 
for system’s sake. And what he has to say about these things he says 
with a pertinence and discernment born of personal experience. There is 
no one but will profit by a meditative reading of what he has to say on 
this subject. 

In his longer study devoted to meditation, the author specifically 
states that he is not spending time discussing its importance or necessity, 
nor trying to “sell the idea”; he takes for granted that he is writing for 
such as are interested in meditation. Under four headings, “What is 
Meditation,” “Meditation in Scripture,” ‘“Meditation—Action and 
Union,” “How to Meditate,” and “Temperament and Mental Prayer,” 
he covers most comprehensively this important and fascinating subject. 
He differentiates sharply between reflection that is purely intellectual 
activity and meditation properly so-called—one must not only think, 
but love—and he speaks of the beginnings of infused prayer. Under 
such topical headings as recollection, the spirit of indigence, sincerity, 
and the proper atmosphere of prayer, he gives many practical suggestions 
on how to meditate. 

Though Merton mentions that his treatment of meditation is neither 
complete nor exhaustive, it is difficult to say what areas he has left un- 
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touched, and though scholarly, so simple and sincere is his approach— 
a special gift of this Trappist writer—the reader will be convinced that 
he is personally addressed, and hence should be the more enlightened 
and encouraged. 

Not only should this treatise be on the library shelves of every religious 
house, but since the book is small and in such handy format—artistically 
designed, one should also add—each religious ought to have a personal 
copy, as a constant aid in his effort of conforming his life to Christ’s. 


SisTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY. By Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. Acad- 
emy Guild Press, 203 pages, $3.95. 


Here is a book which deals specifically with the spiritual direction of 
the ordinary layman. Abbot Jentges has chosen six persons under his 
direction, whose problems exemplify the problems of most of us. Con- 
crete practical advice on how to live the spiritual life is given without 
the author’s seeming to lecture or to impose too rigid a rule of life on 
those whom he directs. 

As one reads each case history, it is clear that the abbot does not direct 
each in the same way. With Celeste, the high school girl, he observes 
her love of the Rosary, and proceeds to show her how to make better 
use of it by proper intention. To Betty, the mother of seven, he advises 
little more than spiritual reading and some meditation. To the single 
career girl, he stresses attendance at daily Mass and weekly confession. 
Thus to each is prescribed according to each one’s vocation. 

The abbot serves as a listening post many times, and offers his assist- 
ance with the practical problems of life, such as coping with an alcoholic 
in the family, or with the teen ager who wants a jalopy for Christmas. 
Always he points out how each trial and experience can activate spiritual 
growth. Perhaps his advice is not always followed to the letter, but he 
puts his confidants on the right track toward finding a solution for their 
problems, namely, to look for God’s will in the matter rather than for 
one’s own. 

To some it might seem that the answers offered are too pat, and the 
results too rapid to be true—as in the case of Mrs. Lacey’s son and his 
wife, who suddenly became good Catholics after much laxity. 

The abbot offers only one hour a month to each of his conferees, but 
who is to tell the effect of such a dynamic duo—willingness to sacrifice 
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self, along with a prudent and holy adviser? At least to this reader it 
offers a tremendous challenge. 
JEANNE GOLINVAUX 


ALL LOST IN WONDER. Sermons on Theology and Life. By Walter 
J. Burghardt, S.J. Newman, 221 pages, $3.50. 


Few books of collected sermons make satisfactory spiritual reading; 
they are either moralistic in tone, or they are so filled with amplifying 
examples that their substance becomes too meagre for meditation. Nei- 
ther of these criticisms holds true of All Lost in Wonder, a collection of 
radio talks given by Father Burghardt between 1950 and 1959. 

Far from being moralistic in tone, these talks are primarily doctrinal. 
As Father Burghardt himself writes: “I have grown steadily more con- 
vinced that . . . the proper motivation for genuinely Catholic living 
is discoverable only in authentically Catholic doctrine presented intelli- 
gibly and attractively.” I believe that the author has succeeded in his 
stated purpose: his talks are filled with keen insights into the important 
mysteries of our faith; they are presented clearly and with warmth. 

The style is simple, and Father Burghardt has the welcome ability of 
stating his ideas in such a way that they suggest a further chain of pri- 
vate meditations. He does not overexplain but is content to elaborate 
his main thoughts just enough to stimulate both mind and imagination 
to dwell upon what he has said. Furthermore, as professor of patristic 
theology at Woodstock College, Father Burghardt has drawn upon his 
knowledge of the Fathers to weave into the text of his sermons many 
striking quotations from their works. 

Although a quotation taken out of context loses something of its 
force, the following will give an idea of the general content and style 
of All Lost in Wonder: 

The remarkable thing about the Eucharist is this: the body of Christ 
was meant to achieve a oneness, a union, not merely between my God 
and myself, but between myself and my fellow men. Simply because the 
Christ of the Eucharist is always one and the same Christ. For the Lord 
who locks Himself in the tabernacle of your body is none other than 
the Lord who nourishes the child at home and the soldier overseas, the 
same Christ who feeds the Filipino, the Chinaman, and the Briton, the 
Italian, the German, and the Japanese. Christ is not divided; Christ is 
not multiplied. There is not one body for you, another body for your 
neighbor. There is not one Christ who is your food, and another Christ 
who is the food of Koreans. There is one and the same body, one and 
the same Christ, for all. 
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Not only that. As St. Paul phrases it so beautifully: “Because the 
bread is one, we, though many, are one body, all of us who partake of 
the one bread” (I Cor. 10:17). When you assimilate the food of the 
body, you change it into your substance. This is not true of the cloistered 
Christ. When Christ gives Himself to you as food, you are transformed 
into Christ. In the words that Augustine of Hippo heard from on high: 
“T am the food of grown men: grow and you shall eat me. And you shall 
not change me into yourself as bodily food, but into me you shall be 


changed.” ‘ 

All Lost in Wonder is well worth reading—slowly. It presents profound : 
theological truths; it presents them simply and movingly. More sermons t 
like these should help fill the great and often expressed need of the laity 
who long to hear more preaching upon the most inspiring and most 
important mysteries of the spiritual life. 


SyLVESTER F. MacNutrt, O.P. 





THE CHRISTIAN TODAY. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Desclee Company, 
150 pages, $2.75. 


The Christian Today is not a book on sociology or an appeal for, or 
vindication of, an up-to-date religion. Rather is it a view of contemporary 
Christian life through the eyes of wisdom; the theological approach, I 
suppose some would call it. At any rate, the author’s conclusions are not 
mere theories, much less clichés or watered down spirituality. Here are 
a number of meditations or fuel for meditation on such subjects as holli- 
ness, love of God, obedience, liberty, certitude, faith, hope, and poverty. 

As far as holiness is concerned, Christians do not have too much of 
it, as is usually obvious enough, but have failed the world by not having 
enough of it, perhaps because Christians are so unchristian in their lives. 
Even our love of God is often given second place and obscured further 
under the guise of community projects, many times a subtle form of 
selfishness. The conversion of man to God is the Church’s first mission, 
for “cut off from the love of God, charity will drop to a merely human 
level of solidarity.” It is in the re-establishment of man’s relation to 
God through obedience to the natural moral law and to all lawful author- 
ity which is today’s first problem. 

Liberty the author sees as submission to God, though modern atheism 
sees in this an alienation. Submission to God means submission to the 
Holy Spirit and to the power of the Holy Spirit at work in a visible 
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Church. The relationship between faith and reason and the certitude 
engendered by each are seen not as contradictory or inimical, but as 
products of divine truth manifested in different ways. A lack of faith 
condemns some men, but an irrational failure to allow the things of 
God to bear fruit in their lives often condemns many of those who con- 
sider themselves “faithful.” 

Among Christians today some confused ideas prevail on the meaning 
of Christian poverty. Some make it an end in itself, or identify it with 
living some kind of communal life. But true poverty “can never soothe 
the conscience and make possible a carefree life. . . . The poor are nec- 
essarily the persecuted. Conversely, Christians who are well treated by 
the world should find this disturbing. They should ask themselves if 
they have purchased this kindness with their compromises.” 

Father Daniélou is not a “comfortable” author. It would seem that 
The Christian Today does its best to make most of us uncomfortable, 
and rightly so. We are not essentially bad, but the question of how good 
we are would seem best answered after serious thought on some of the 
problems presented in this volume. 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


EASTERN LITURGIES. By Irenée-Henri Dalmais, O.P. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. Hawthorn Books, 144 pages, $2.95. 


During the first few centuries of the Church’s existence, the liturgy 
was performed in much the same way in each part of Christendom. From 
the writings of the Apologists and early Fathers, historians of the liturgy 
have shown that the sacrifice of the Mass was offered, and the sacra- 
ments administered, in substantially the same manner in Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch. However, in the fourth century, for religious, 
political, and geographical reasons, the above-mentioned cities started 
to develop their own peculiar manner of celebrating Mass and admin- 
istering the sacraments of Christian worship. Though the esserice of the 
liturgical functions remained the same for all Christendom, the rites 
and ceremonies which used in the Mass and the other sacraments dif- 
fered from one area to another. 

Eastern Liturgies, a current volume in the “Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism,” presents an explanation of the manner in 
which the various non-Latin liturgies developed in the Mid-East and 
Egypt. After enumeration of the various Eastern Churches which have 
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their own distinctive liturgy, the author explains how these various forms 
developed. In brief but accurate sketches, Pére Dalmais traces the 
genealogy of these liturgies and at the same time explains how these 
Churches later fell into heresy or schism. The attempts at reunion with 
Rome, successful or abortive, are also described. The second half of the 
volume is devoted to a consideration of how the worship of God is car- 
ried on through the liturgy in the Eastern rite churches today. 

What with the present great desire for church unity and the interest 
in the approaching ecumenical council, this is a timely volume. It pro- 
vides valuable background material for an understanding of the problems 
which must be solved if the members of the dissident Eastern churches 
are to return to that original unity so desired by Christ and Christians 
everywhere. It shows that in spite of pschological differences and pecu- 
liar ways of celebrating the mysteries of Christ, Christians of the East 
and West can now live in harmony and peace under the direction of 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, since they have done this very thing in the 
past. In such a brief volume it is impossible to consider completely the 
many complex factors that led the Eastern churches into heresy or 
schism; however, the matter that is presented is accurate and those in- 
terested in studying more detailed analyses may consult the select biblio- 
graphy at the back of the book. Mr. Attwater has rendered this book 
into English in a very readable style, and his notes explaining the tenets 
of certain early heretics make the text more understandable. 


Kevin O’RourkeE, O.P. 


THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. By Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P., S.T.M., 
S.S.D. Bruce Publishing Co., 266 pages, $5.00. 


It is a long time since the appearance of this sort of a book on the 
Sunday Gospels; that is, one which explains and explores the Gospel 
texts. There is a constant flow of sermons for Sundays, but practically 
none of them explain the words of the text sufficiently. 

Homiletic books of a generation ago, while housing much useful ma- 
terial, are “out-of-date” as regards commentary and application. The 
understanding of the Bible has developed so much since the thirties that 
today’s preacher must be acquainted with the best of the latest thought. 

Now, the Dominican Richard T. A. Murphy provides a modern han- 
dling of the Sunday Gospels, especially for the priest who must preach. 
Father Murphy is well-qualified to author a work of explanation of the 
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Sunday’s Word of God. At present he is professor of Scripture at St. 
Rose Priory and at Mt. St. Bernard Provincial Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 
He is a Doctor in Sacred Scripture and a student of the Ecole Biblique, 
Jerusalem. 

The arrangement for each Sunday’s exposition is introduction, expla- 
nation of the Bible verse, hints for homiletics. Where the pericope is long, 
it is often further divided and analyzed, e.g., the third Mass on Christ- 
mas. 

The introduction gives the context, the background, the setting, the 
situation or occasion, of the Gospel narrative. As an example, in the in- 
troduction to the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany, the author gives a wel- 
come explanation of parables and their role in the preaching of the 
Savior. There also is found an answer why the hearers did not, as a rule, 
erasp the meaning of the parables. 

The commentary section gives the book its distinctive value. It is well 
done, in language that is simple, succinct, satisfactory, without any dull 
marshalling of differing opinions. Father Murphy is right to the point 
giving the opinion which is held by the best of the latest scholars. 

We are pleased that he gave some attention to the angels’ message at 
the Nativity, “peace to men of good will”. Another delight is found in 
the Second Sunday after Epiphany, where several meanings are given for 
“What is that to me and to you?” Again, another invitation to learning 
is for Passion Sunday, where a reasonable interpretation is given to the 
statement: “Abraham rejoiced that he was to see my day. He saw it, 
and was glad.” 

The hints for homiletics will, probably, be the most welcome feature 
of this sermon-aid. Usually, three ideas or hints are suggested that can 
be expanded into a practical, worthwhile homily. Possibly a fourth hint 
might be sought by the more liturgical-minded. I believe such a fourth 
hint should be considered for future editions of this treasure-chest. Num- 
ber four could be taken from a liturgical viewpoint. For example, for 
Easter Sunday, one might suggest that life is a dying and a resurrection. 
This is a consequence of baptism, an essential one. 

Every artist needs tools, no matter how original he is. Preachers also 
need good tools and aids in their ministry of the Word of God. Here is 
a desk companion that will contribute considerably to a well-planned, 
orderly, instructive sermon. 

The sisters and the laity will also find The Sunday Gospels most help- 
ful. It can be used in meditation and, most practically, as a background 


for the Sunday’s Mass. This is a reliable, friendly companion to the 
Missal. 


Rev. Victor HINTGEN 
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PAULINE MYSTICISM. By Alfred Wikenhauser. Herder and Herder, 
256 pages, $4.50. 


It is universally recognized that a large part of the New Testament, 
the fourteen letters of St. Paul, are difficult to read and even more 
difficult to understand. Notwithstanding this fact, it is also recognized 
that these writings are of great importance for our theology, and for 
the life of the spirit; they should not be neglected. For want of a good 
guide, however, they remain quite unread. Not to read St. Paul’s letters 
is to deprive oneself of a stimulating contact with a brilliant, exciting 
personality, a genius whose insights into the reality of the Incarnation 
have enriched the Church. 

Pauline Mysticism, the latest work of the distinguished German schol- 
ar, Alfred Wikenhauser, to appear in English, is comparatively small in 
size, but not in content. In it the author tackles a difficult problem: 
whether Paul was a mystic at all, and, if so, in what his mysticism con- 
sists. 

The difficulty of defining mysticism clearly has long been felt by 
scholars. Wikenhauser defines it as the contact of man with God in and 
by a genuine union with Christ, under whose influence all actions will 
henceforward be performed. From a Thomistic standpoint it is gratify- 
ing to see how clearly the author perceives that this union is not some- 
thing for the elite few, for a select inner circle of saints, but rather for 
all the faithful, in other words, the normal state for all who are baptized. 
Moreover, far from representing a state realized and fixed once and 
for all, it is a condition capable of indefinite growth throughout a man’s 
life. 

As none of St. Paul’s epistles contains a set exposition of his doctrine 
of union with Christ, the only way to reach a definition of what he 
means by mystical union with the Savior is to investigate his numerous 
statements and allusions concerning the interior religious relationship 
existing between himself and the Lord. This investigation Wikenhauser 
carries out in the first chapter, wherein he passes in review most im- 
portant places in St. Paul’s letters where he speaks of being “in Christ,” 
or “of Christ,” or of “Christ in us.” These often-used phrases are seen 
to refer to a mystical relationship, or new life of the spirit which is wholly 
dependent upon Christ, yet in such a way that the individual is not 
absorbed into but remains always distinct from Him. 

In the second chapter the author seeks to establish the nature of this 
union with Christ. He examines the texts anew to discover that the union 
of the believer with the Savior is an objective reality in which contact is 
established with a person, through baptism. Though real, the union is 
not of the substantial order; it introduces a change in the life of the 
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believer, but the change does not produce an indelible natural effect. As 
this effect is in the order of grace, it may be undone by sin. Far from 
automatically assuring the Christian of salvation, it underscores his moral 
obligations. In Paul’s eyes the pious Christian is not one who remains 
inactive, content with what he has; he must strive to live and work in 
a manner worthy of his Lord, for in addition to being objectively united 
to Him, he is also aware of this union, and lets it influence him in his 
piety and in his conduct. 

It is the combination of this objective relationship between the Chris- 
tian and Christ, along with a subjective realization of the relationship, 
which makes of Paul, and of every Christian, a mystic. 


The author next looks into the manner in which this mystical relation- 
ship is brought about, that is, when and how a man enters upon this 
mystical fellowship of life and being with Christ. Incorporation into the 
body of Christ is brought about through baptism, which truly immerses 
him in the spiritual Christ, incorporates him into His body, and transfers 
him to a new sphere of life. It is not faith that establishes this union, 
although faith is the indispensable condition for its establishment, and 
the necessary condition for receiving baptism. Then the perfecting pro- 
cess begins: man is transferred to a new sphere, leads a “‘new life”, is a 
“new creature.” The objective union of being which baptism creates 
must now develop into a union of behavior. The Christian must grow 
in union with Christ, and it is by means of suffering the “sufferings of 
Christ” that this union is deepened and made secure. 

In the fourth and final chapter, Wikenhauser contrasts Paul’s mys- 
ticism with that of contemporary Oriental-Hellenistic mysticism, to see 
if the Apostle of the Gentiles actually owes to pagans his belief in the 
apostolate, and in his liberty as regards the Law. The author presents 
and passes judgment upon the views held by the most influential modern 
scholars upon this point. There is no doubt in his mind as to the proper 
conclusion, which is that St. Paul’s mysticism differed essentially from 
pagan mysticism: there is no pantheism anywhere evident in his writings; 
there is a clearly defined eschatology in his theology; and his mysticism 
is Christ-mysticism. On these three counts there is absolute incompati- 
bility between Paul and Hellenism. 

It must be admitted, however ruefully, that until very recent times 
there has not been much Catholic writing on St. Paul. Exceptions must 
of course be made for Lagrange’s enduring commentaries on Romans 
and Galatians, Allo’s on I and II Corinthians, and Prat’s Theology of 
St. Paul, all written in French. German scholars have for long conducted 
serious, thorough studies on Paul’s writings. This is to be expected; since 
the Reformers adopted Paul and claimed him as their own, Catholic 
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scholars there reacted strongly to this unfounded assumption and have 
reasserted, especially in recent years, the fact that St. Paul is completely 
at home in Catholic hands, more so in fact than in any others. The dif- 
ficulties which attend the reading of Paul’s writings are undeniable, but 
the satisfaction experienced in understanding, appreciating, and solving 
them, is consequently all the greater. This little work on Pauline Mys- 
ticism is spirituality on a high scholarly level, and a rewarding experi- 
ence for serious readers who have more than a passing acquaintance 
with St. Paul. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


THE WORLD’S LAST NIGHT. By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
113 pages, $3.00. 

Seven new essays from the prolific and ever stimulating author of 
The Screwtape Letters cover such subjects as the efficacy of prayer, 
obstinacy in belief, culture, the challenge of democratic culture to Chris- 
tianity, religion and rocketry, and finally, the end of the world. On each 
of these subjects Mr. Lewis has much to say that is solidly interesting; 
to read him is to be forced to think theologically about modern life and 
its problems. He does not hesitate to defend the practice of prayer as 
being eminently reasonable, as being, actually, something that involves 
the dignity of causality shared by each of God’s children. The essay on 
“democracy” has already appeared in one of our national magazines, 
and focuses attention upon the threat which this poses for the individ- 
uality of man. In another chapter Lewis explores the intriguing possibil- 
ity — opened up before us by our ventures into outerspace — of dis- 
covering life, even rational life, on other planets. He handles the mat- 
ter with brilliant common sense and theological acumen, all the more 
easily as he has written a book, Out of the Silent Planet, on just this 
subject. 

But it is the last chapter (from which the book derives its title) which 
is most interesting. Mr. Lewis vigorously maintains that our modern 
concept of an evolution which progresses ever onwards and especially 
upwards, is a ridiculous myth completely unsupported by evidence (see 
p. 103); the Bible assures us that this world and all things in it are 
destined to end. But the doctrine of the second coming teaches us only 
that the end shall come, not when it shall come. Our attitude in face of 
this fact cannot be one of excitement or emotion, but should rather be 
one of constant readiness. Nor can we relax our strivings to make this 
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a better world for our children—the Lord did condemn the lazy servant—- 
for the end (whenever it does come) is also going to be a judgment, 
final, infallible, eternal. We must then, while striving manfully, bear 
tranquilly in mind the fact that our life is precarious, temporary, and 
provisional; it will end, and the world shall end, and we shall be called 
to render an accounting of the way we have lived our life here below. 
These words of Mr. Lewis are all the more welcome in that certain 
off-beat sects so concentrate upon this truth as to make it practically 
impossible for a man to lead a sane religious life in a modern world. 


Ricuarp T. A.-Murpny, O.P. 


Brief Notices 


Are you looking for brief thoughts in a nutshell to help surmount a 
certain mood, affliction, sorrow, or just plain apathy? Then Miniature 
Missiles for Heaven’s Sake (Society of St. Paul, $2.50) is highly recom- 
mended. The author, Sister Mary Rosamond, O.P., is adept in using 
smiles and metaphors and in this fashion presents most of her ideas. In 
this book there is a deep understanding and compassion for those who 
suffer. The little volume can be a tremendous comfort for those who 
feel that no one can comprehend what the sufferer really endures, or. 
what is more, that no one really cares. Sister M. Rosamond not only 
offers sympathy but a sure-fire method for controlling depression and 
self-indulgence in modern language attuned to modern day thinking 
and attitudes, just the right words to lift one to great spiritual heights. 


JEANNE GOLINVAUX 


It is always fascinating to watch an author select a rather common- 
place subject and then proceed to write an interesting book about it. 
For this reason, The Christian Calendar, a current volume in the “Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism” (Hawthorn, $2.95), makes 
interesting reading. Mlle. Denis-Boulet writes not only of the computa- 
tion of time, but the way that it affects our liturgical activities and thus, 
our worship of God. She traces the attempts from primitive and pagan 
times to create a more accurate calendar and points out why these vari- 
ous attempts have failed. After showing the benefits that will follow in 
various fields of endeavour if a unified and accurate calendar is adopted, 
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she suggests possible reforms in our present calendar that will lead to 
these benefits. 

But the author is not totally occupied in describing time or trying 
to change our computation of it; much of the work is devoted to a study 
of liturgical periods such as Lent, Ember Days, Sundays, and various 
feast days. The history and original meaning of these liturgical times is 
interestingly and accurately described and their place in the liturgical 
year is explained. 

Especially interesting is that explanation given by the author concern- 
ing the day on which the apostles and Christ celebrated the Pasch. Most 
exegetes maintain that the Last Supper occurred on the Thursday night 
preceding the Friday of Calvary. For reasons too detailed to summarize 
here, Mlle. Denis-Boulet maintains that Christ and the apostles ate the 
Paschal meal on the Tuesday night preceding the first Good Friday. 
This opinion, which finds some support from the newly-discovered 
scrolls of Qumran, “allows the space of two days for the development of 
Our Lord’s trial, giving this trial all the historical versimilitude it lacks 
with the abnormal haste of the usual reckoning, which concentrates all 
the Passion between Thursday and Friday evening.” 

Kevin O’Rourke, O.P. 


Father Glenn’s posthumous book, A Tour of the Summa (Herder of 
St. Louis, $5.00) is a condensed paraphrase of the essential teaching of 
the Summa. The objections and replies to objections, title headings of 
articles, sed contra’s have all been eliminated, and the reader can easily 
come into contact with the conclusions of St. Thomas’ arguments. The 
author has condensed the entire Summa for those who have neither the 
time nor inclination to read through the original; for these, this tour 
will be of definite practical value, especially as the order of the Summa 
is faithfully followed. 

The Pocket Aquinas, selections from thirty-two of St. Thomas’ most 
important writings, (Washington Square Press, Inc., $0.60), gives some 
of the arguments and conclusions of the Angelic Doctor on knowledge 
and method, nature and philosophy, man and psychology, reality and 
first philosophy, moral life and ethics, social and political philosophy, 
beauty and art, and finally, revelation and theology. Each section is 
preceded by foreword in which the reader is given a general orientation, 
by Vernon J. Bourke, the editor and (re)translator of many of the 
selections. Each of the sections closes with recommended readings. This 
is a handy and useful introduction to the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and is recommended for serious readers. 


R. T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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